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Since Charles Williams died thirteen 
years ago the circle of enthusiasts for 
his work has grown steadily. Anne 
Ridler, who was one of his pupils, has 
made a selection of essays illustrating 
his most important themes and arranged 
under the general headings of Literary 
Subjects; The Incarnation; The City; 
Pardon and Justice; Exchange and the 
Affirmative Way; On the Arthurian 
Myth. As an Appendix she gives a 
series of Collects which Charles 
Williams composed for a Marriage; this 
is followed by a bibliography. The 
Critical Introduction contains a study 
of his writings, giving prime place to his 
poetry, and sketches a portrait, for 
those who never met him, of this 
remarkable man. 2‘half-tone plates 
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]N the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 

for July-October Prof. C. H. Tillhagen, 
under the heading ‘Conception of Justice, 
describes the ethical practices, now becoming 
less rigid, in force among Swedish Gypsies. 
Many of their unwritten laws concerning 
property, inheritance, loans, mutual assist- 
ance, and other relationships among the 
clans might be classed either as tribal laws 
or as long-standing customs. Specific 
instances are freely quoted. 

A folk-tale of French origin describing an 
after-death experience which turned out to 
be a dream is translated from a South 
Slavonic Romani dialect, with philological 
annotations, by the Editor, Miss D. E. Yates. 

Beliefs and customs among the Balkan 
Gypsies inspired by a widespread belief in 
Vampires are continued by Prof. T. P. 
Vukanovic. These dreaded ghouls are still 
elaborately cultivated in that region of 
Europe. 

Gypsy life in Boston, in other parts of the 
United States, and in Transylvania provides 
three enjoyable articles. 

Book-reviews amount to half a dozen, 
first place being given to Mr. Brian Vesey- 
FitzGerald’s account of Dominic Reeve’s 
Smoke in the Lanes, illustrated by Mrs. 
Reeve, and recently published by Constable. 

The Notes and Queries are unusually 
interesting. Five full-page Plates illustrate 
the lives and dwellings of the Gypsy race in 
England, Transylvania and North America. 


ANY of your readers will be interested 
to learn that the original gravestone of 
Daniel Defoe has recently come to light. 

In 1869 a number of gentlemen were con- 
cerned at the shabby state of Defoe’s grave 
in Bunhill Fields, and with the help of “ The 
Christian World ” subscriptions were raised 


(Continued on page 488) 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





CAMBALUS IN THE SQUIRE’S TALE 


HE word, “Cambalus”, in line 656 of 
Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale can be made as 
plural that the last twenty lines of the tale 
might sound more intelligible. To pluralize 
“Cambalus” that it would mean two 
brothers each named “Cambalu” for 
““Cambalo ”, one would just change line 657 
to read—“ Be kinges sone that of whiche 
(one of whom) I you tolde.” (See John 
Manly’s edition of the Canterbury Tales 
pub. by Henry Holt and Co., 1928.) I 
wonder how I could publish to the world 
that ‘“‘Cambalus ” can be pluralized to be a 
more suitable word for being pluralized than 
“he” or “bretheren” as pluralized by 
Spenser Lane, and Hunt as told of in my 
article. I do not want to write a continua- 
tion of Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale as Spenser 
and Lane did. I thought of launching a 
public word-guessing contest—let the local 
college be in on the contest first. After two 
months I would allow the public in general 
to be in on the contest. I would offer con- 
test-entry certificates to ones trying to guess 
the correct word to be pluralized that the 
last twenty lines of Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale 
might become more intelligible, and would 
offer prizes to certain ones guessing the 
correct word and telling how it might be 
pluralized. The certificates, though paid for, 
would tell, when they were sent to guessers 
during parts of the contest, whether guessers 
had been “ warm” or “ cold” in their search 
for correct word to be pluralized, this for an 
extra thing. If you would express in a letter 
your interest in my word for being pluralized 
and my idea of operating a contest that the 
public might try to guess the word, this 
might help me to launch the contest. There 
seems to be another print-error in Chaucer’s 
Squire’s Tale as handed down. It is con- 
tained in line 640 of the tale. To remove 
this print-error one would just add “s” in 
front of ‘“hewe” to make “shewe” 

(“ shew ”). 

FRANCIS WILLARD EMERSON. 


Catawba College and the Francis 
Emerson Music School, U.S.A. 
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TWO SUPPOSED “ DEFECTS IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S BIBLICAL KNOW- 
LEDGE” 


Two of the errors of which Richmond 

Noble finds the dramatist guilty in his 
invaluable study of Shakespeare’s Biblical 
Knowledge (London, 1935) deserve some 
reconsideration. The first of these, ‘the 
mistake of bestowing on Satan the title of 
Lucifer” (p. 100), occurs in Macbeth, 
IV.iii.22 (“ Angels are bright still, though the 
brightest fell”), and also in Henry VIII, 
IIL.ii.371-372 (“ And when he falls, he falls 
like Lucifer, / Never to hope again ”), though 
this may very well be by Fletcher. The 
supposition that these references to Lucifer 
involve an error is dependent on a much 
more generally important premiss requiring 
critical review. The real question is whether 
the “ Biblical knowledge” of a Renaissance 
artist can be considered apart from pertinent 
traditions of Scriptural interpretation. 
Noble, of course, recognizes that little blame 
can attach to Shakespeare since, in assuming 
Lucifer to be a title of Satan (with funda- 
mental allusion to Isaiah xiv. 12), “he was 
conforming with popular usage and he had 
good precedents for the attribution.” Noble 
mentions the Homily on Rebellion’s identifi- 
cation of Lucifer with Rev. ix. 1; and he 
notes that the 1572 Bishops’ Bible, follow- 
ing St. Jerome, has a reference to the passage 
in Isaiah at Luke x. 18. He might have 
added to the list of precedents the works of 
Jewel, Sandys, Latimer, and many another 
Elizabethan homilist and theologian. How- 
ever, he regards the “impression that 
Lucifer refers to Satan instead of Babylon” 
in “ Howe art thou fallen from heauen, O 
Lucifer, thou fayre morning childe?” 
(Isaiah xiv. 12) as a mistaken one, and con- 
siders that Shakespeare “had the means at 
hand of rectifying any such error” in a 
Genevan note explaining “Lucifer” as a 
comparison of Nebuchadnezzar in his glory 
to the morning star. 

Such a literal view unfortunately places in 
the position of a vulgar or at least un- 
informed error a figurative usage which was 
merely a typical consequence of methods of 
Scriptural interpretation already well estab- 
lished by the early Middle Ages and in many 
respects still vital in Shakespeare’s time. 
Allegorical interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment early resulted in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
enlistment among the figurae quae diabolus 
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denotant, an identification long authoritative | 
through its appearance in the Glosea| 
ordinaria (PL 113, col. 1253). The study, | 
spearheaded by St. Augustine in the De 
doctrina Christiana (III, 25), of the multiple 
meanings, both in bono and in malo, of a 
single figure through examination of the 
different Scriptural contexts in which it 
appeared produced _ rationalizations of 
figures by reference to a basic signification 
and elaborate architectures of related figura. | 
tive concepts. These guided commentators 
in formulating the allegorical significance of 
the Book of Nature. In his De universo 
Rabanus Maurus discusses the good and evil 
significances of Lucifer, the morning star, in 
the course of considering other heavenly 
bodies. Of its typological interpretation he 
writes (PL 111, col. 274): 
In contrariam vero ponitur Lucifer, ubi | 
per Isaiam Prophetam in onere Babylonis 
sub typo regis Babyloniz ad apostatam 
angelum dicitur: Quomodo cecidisti de 
celo, Lucifer, qui mane oriebaris? ete. 
(Isa. xiv). Nam ibi ruina ejus de claritate ) 
eterna in infernales tenebras ostenditur. 
In medieval Allegoria, Lucifer is taken to 
signify not only the devil but Christ (Job | 
XXXVili, 32), vir sanctus (Job xi, 17), and 
clarus intellectus (II Pet. i. 19). See the 
Twelfth Century Allegorie@ in sacram scrip- 
turam (in PL 112, col. 989). Both Christ 
and any holy individual in his image, 
illuminated by the light of true knowledge 
and perfect charity, are called “light- 
bringer” as well as Satan, who _ once 
deserved the name but fell from that image. 
Such structures of multiple significations 
were important in swelling the garners of 
conceptual imagery still available to 
Renaissance poets; and they therefore 
deserve much more attention from historical 
criticism than they have received. The pos- 
sibilities, especially for precise ironic con- 
trast, in the figure of the light-bringer are of 
no small interest for Shakespeare studies 
since they plainly underlie the dramatic force 
and meaning of Othello’s climactic entrance 
to murder Desdemona at the start of V.ii. 
of his tragedy. As for the passage in Mac- 
beth alluding to Lucifer, it belongs with the 
play’s structurally important _ iterative 
imagery of light and darkness which draws 
the breadth and depth of its many levels of 
meaning specifically from the long conven- 
tionalized Christian symbolism of light. 
The other such “ defect ” in Shakespeare's — 
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Biblical knowledge noticed by Noble is a 
much slighter matter but involves related 
habits of thought. Noble points out that 
“every time Shakespeare alludes to Judas’s 
greeting of betrayal he quotes him as saying 
‘All Hail! ’” whereas none of the English 
Bibles represent him as saying this (p. 103). 
The passages involved are in Henry VI, Part 
III (V.vii.33-34), Richard IT (1V.i.169), and 
Love’s Labour's Lost (V.ii.340). The con- 
fusion, according to Noble, is with Christ’s 
salutation to the Maries after the Resurrec- 
tion (Matt. xxviii. 9). But in Coverdale’s 
“Fruitful Lessons upon the Passion” (in 
Writings and Translations, ed. Rev. George 
Pearson [Cambridge, 1844], p. 264), Judas’s 
expression appears as “ All hail, Master! ” 
and the greeting was sometimes rendered in 
this form in order to contrast Mary and 
Judas. An example can be found in Samuel 
Rowlands’ Betrayal of Christ (1598, sig. 
Bijy): 
All haile 
Highest in fauour of all women gain’d it, 
And chiefest sinner of all men, profan’d it. 


LAWRENCE J. Ross. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


JACQUES DELILLE ON MILTON’S 
DAUGHTERS 
IN 


a short digression in La Pitié Jacques 
_Delille compares his situation with 
Milton’s. Both are poets, both are blind, 
both have lived through a period of civil 
war. Despite the disparity in their poetic 
talents and political convictions, both are 
dependent on a daughter’s devotion to 
replace their lost eyesight : 
Des filles de Milton, qui ne sait la tendrese? [sic] 
Je n’eus ni ses talens, ni sa lache foiblesse : 
Admirable poéte, et mauvais citoyen, 
Il outragea son maitre, et j’a chanté le mien. 
Mais, comme ce grand homme, au sein de sa 
famille, 
En toi, dans mon exil, je retrouve une fille, 


dont l’organe enchanteur les sons mélodieux 
Ravissent mon oreille, et remplacent mes yeux.! 


Like other monarchists, Delille respects 


1Jacques Delille. La Pitié, Poéme en Quatre 
Chants (Paris, 1803), 42 (Chant I). These lines 
Were written to Mile. Vaudchamp. See ibid., 175-6, 
Mile. Vaudchamp, douée d'une voix charmante, 
et trés-bonne musicienne, a souvent charmé les 
chagrins de M. Delille par ses accens; elle s'est 
associée & toutes ses peines, et quelquefois méme 
a Ses travaux; ses soins assidus sont d’un trés-grand 
secours 4 M. Delille, pour la composition et la 
publication de ses ouvrages. Le poéte l’appelle 
quelquefois son Antigone. .. .” 
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Milton’s genius but deplores his politics. On 
the poet’s daughters, however, he bestows 
unqualified praise. They are, in his 
opinion, a classic example of filial tender- 
ness, and he shows no awareness of the 
tradition which depicted Milton’s domestic 
relations in a harsher light. 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 


“MR. COXE THE TRAVELLER ” 


RS. THRALE, who had once been 
acquainted with William Coxe, calls 
him “Coxe the Traveller” to distinguish 
him from his brother Peter, who at Brighton 
recited poems (his own) aloud to her. Of 
Coxe the Traveller she says,’ in her idle way 
(if he had not tutored he could scarcely have 
travelled). 


I should have taken violently to Mr. 
Coxe, I believe, but that he ran away to 
tutor some young Lords, and turning 
Quality dangler he lost that independent 
spirit and lofty manner without which no 
Man can please me. 


The Coxe brothers (William, Edward, 
George, and Peter) and their sisters (Martha 
and Emilia) never rich, had become consider- 
ably poorer when their father, a London 
physician, died. Westminster Hospital has 
a portrait of George Cox, the father, of 
whom Alumni Cantabrigiensis records the 
matriculation at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, in 1727, and the marriage, at 
Somerset House Chapel, in 1742. William 
Coxe, “the Traveller”, believed that his 
father had been physician to the Royal 
household, but the registers at Windsor do 
not record any such name. On the other 
hand, the roll of the college of Physicians 
shows him as graduating doctor of medicine 
in 1743 and becoming Fellow of the College 
in 1748. That he was Physician to West- 
minster Hospital from 1750 to 1757 is con- 
firmed by the Hospital’s records, and the 
College of Physicians notes his delivery of 
the Harveian Oration in 1753. His London 
address in the year 1749 is given in a letter 
written by William Melmoth, in which he 
directs the publisher Dodsley to send “ Dr. 
Coxe of Dover Street” a copy of his, Mel- 
moth’s, translation of Pliny, just out. 

Seven years earlier had appeared a small 
book, in the style of the letters of Pliny, to 
which Melmoth had given the title “ Letters 


1 Thraliana. Oxford, 1942. 
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on several subjects, by the late Sir T. F....”. 
The book, sponsored by Robert Dodsley, 
had made a stir; though it was called “ Fitz 
Osborne’s Letters” Melmoth was known to 
have written it, and the classically-named 
personages to whom the letters were 
addressed were Melmoth’s friends. The 
tenth letter, to “ Philotes ”, is a letter to Dr. 
Coxe, congratulating him and “ Aspasia ” 
(Barbara Clarke) on their marriage. Else- 
where Melmoth speaks of Philotes as of one 
with whom a daily commerce and long habi- 
tude of friendship have grafted on the heart. 

The baptism of William (George and 
Barbara Coxe’s eldest son) appears in the 
registers of St. George’s, Hanover Square, as 
having taken place on April Ist, 1747, and 
his birth 26 days before. At an early age he 
was sent to Mr. Fountaine’s Grammar 
School, Marylebone, and thence to Eton. 
In the preface to one of his books William 
acknowledges his debt to the “pious 
munificence of King Henry the Sixth.” By the 
Royal foundation’s acceptance of him (at the 
age of six, as Eton registers show) his future 
was in a sense assured. In the normal 
course he would go on to King’s College, 
Cambridge, where almost nothing could pre- 
vent his graduating, becoming a fellow, 
entering Holy Orders and being presented to 
a College living in due time. It is difficult 
today to assess the state of mind of a youth 
bound to succeed, academically, whether he 
tried to or not, and it is to Coxe’s credit that 
he seems to have tried, with his family’s 
faith in him as a spur. He was their shining 
light: their link with the better days they 
had known, their hope for betters days to 
come. 

This eldest son of George Coxe—called, 
almost certainly after William Melmoth— 
was only 13 when his father died. Almost 
at once a friend of the family married the 
widow, and made the children his care, but 
the newcomer’s means of living being the 
teaching and composing of music of the 
Handelian kind, after Handel was out of 
fashion, the family remained almost as poor 
as before. He had, however, as a good 
German, son of MHandel’s amanuensis 
Johann Christoph Schmidt) two useful things 
to teach them: the virtue of family 
solidarity, and the art of enlisting the right 
kind of help. All his life he had sought and 
found patrons: not mere rich patrons, but 
patrons worthy of being grappled to the 
heart of a worthy man. 
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On his marriage to Dr. Coxe’s widow, 


John Christopher Smith migrated to Bath, | 


where the family’s other old friend, William 
Melmoth, was living. At Bath, Smith found 
new pupils, and was a faithful and con- 
scientious stepfather to his dead friend's 
children to the end of his days. Though 
they were not always together, it is possible 
to think of the eight of them—stepfather, 
mother, four sons, two daughters—moving 
across the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the nineteenth, as 
a more or less compact group. The lists of 
subscribers with whose help their books were 
published show a progressive pooling of 
influential acquaintances. Such of the 
brothers’ and sisters’ letters as have survived 
indicate a passing-on of small benefits— 
baskets of game, quarters of mutton, 
haunches of venison, invitations, introduc- 
tions—by those who got more to those who 
got less. Bath was a place of comings and 
goings: Mrs. Smith and her daughters were 
sometimes able to welcome a passing patron 
to a meal. Martha married well. Peter and 
Edward celebrated their benefactors in 
verse; we find Emilia conducting a little 
magazine, in which she pays homage to 
William as “ Viator”, and to other persons 
under other well-chosen names. 

From verses “in the style of Martial” 
addressed by his brother Edward to William 
at Cambridge, we learn of William’s handi- 
cap, which a glance at his papers confirms. 
No one could read his handwriting; he could 
not read it himself. He read voraciously, 
but had great difficulty in writing. Early in 
life Coxe must have formed the habit of 
borrowing other people’s notes, and of 
letting other people make fair copies from 
his jottings. One may doubt whether in the 
matter of writing he had ever seen clearly 
any frontier between mine and thine. 

In spite of this disability, he progressed. 
Eton registers show him as in the Fifth Form 
in 1762, aged 15, and in the Sixth Form in 


| 


— 


1763 and 1764. Of Edward Barnard, the | 


Master of that day, Horace Walpole wrote 
in 1762: 

Dr. Barnard, the Master, is the Pitt of 
Masters, and has raised the school to the 
most flourishing state it ever knew. 

What the School was like in 1766 can be 
gathered from accounts of it left by Thomas 
James. Boys were no longer kept there all 
the year round, but went home three times a 
year for their holidays, 24 months in all. A 
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long list of games, from bowling hoops to 
something resembling the Wall Game, 
survives from 1762. College Library, with 
its treasures, had adjoined the cloisters since 
1729. 

After Coxe’s disappearance from the Eton 
lists, Registrum Regale shows him at King’s. 
There, as always, he read omnivorously, but 
Cambridge left him cold. Not for him the 
magic of King’s Chapel, which penetrated 
Horace Walpole with “ visionary longings to 
remain there ’. We see him using his rooms as 
a pied a terre for 17 years or more, but not 
with any satisfaction to himself. “College 
life”, he writes angrily, “ which I so much 
hate”. It would be unfair nevertheless, to 
suggest that he entered the Church with a 
view to finding partonage, or merely to get 
away from Cambridge. In the normal 
course, having read theology, Fellows of 
King’s were ordained. Coxe’s ordination as 
priest, in 1772, was to the parish of Denham, 
near Uxbridge, but before long there was a 
move. Jacob Bryant (Eton, 1730, King’s, 
1736), a former chaplain at Blenheim, 
recommended him to the 4th Duke of 
Marlborough as a suitable tutor for his heir. 

Though Coxe, by his own account, was at 
Blenheim for two years there is no record in 
the Blenheim household lists of his having 
performed any definite duties there, or 
received any salary; the child to whom he 
appears to have been attached as tutor was 
a little boy of six. In 1775, as in 1771, the 
chaplains mentioned in the household 
accounts are “Mr. Kennett” and “ Mr. 
Holloway ”, each receiving twenty guineas a 
year. The title of chaplain was certainly 
conceded, for Coxe uses it on his titlepages, 
but the object of such a concession was often 
merely to enable the holder to evade the 
Statute (21 Henry VIII) Spiritual Persons 
abridged from having Pluralities of Livings. 
This was certainly in Coxe’s mind, and pos- 
sibly in that of his employer at the start. 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough’s policy of 
buying all the land she could get had placed 
many benefices in Oxfordshire and the 
neighbouring counties in her successor’s 
hands. In a letter (published by Lord 
Herbert in “‘ The Pembroke Papers ”’) written 
in July, 1776, Coxe says that his late 
employer, after thanking him for his atten- 
tiveness to Lord Blandford, “assured Mr. 
Bryant he would provide for me and even 
mentioned what he would give me, should it 

vacant”, and suggests to his new 
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employers that by transferring himself to 
their service, even temporarily, he may have 
offended the Duke. The new employers are 
the Earl of Pembroke, and his wife (former 

Lady Pembroke at once speaks to her 
borough’s sister. 

Lady Pembroke, at once speaks to her 
brother on Coxe’s behalf, but he cannot 
remember that he promised Coxe anything. 
This is the Duke of Marlborough who was 
painted by Reynolds with his family about 
him, who later bought Cornbury House, and 
of whom it was long remembered that when 
Madame de Staél, touring England, called 
at Cornbury, where he was lying paralysed 
after a stroke, he came to life suddenly to 
shout “Take her away”. Coxe may have 
been too assiduous (“all the interest” he 
writes “I may at present have with their 
Graces ... can only be kept up by con- 
stant attention, and by frequently waiting 
upon them”). There is no indication that 
the master of Blenheim had any intention of 
having him back. Meanwhile Lady Pem- 
broke, noting that her son’s new mentor is a 
man of expectations, puts by a sum of 
money to give him on leaving if Lord Pem- 
broke does not pay him enough. 

At the end of his tutorship in the Pem- 
broke family, which lasted from the autumn 
of 1775 to the summer of 1779, Coxe did in 
fact calculate that his pupil’s father owed 
him the equivalent of £200 a year in com- 
pensation for the opportunities he had 
missed by being abroad, and he continued 
to press his claim till the living of Bemerton 
falling vacant enabled Lord Pembroke to 
meet it. All his tutorships seem to have been 
regarded by Coxe as periods of sacrifice, 
which kept him out of England, missing 
chances of preferment, but a series of letters, 
which has survived from the files of the pub- 
lisher Dodsley? shows that the journeys 
which were lavishly (if unwillingly) sub- 
sidized by Lord Pembroke laid the founda- 
tion for Coxe of his successful literary 


career. S. RADICE. 
(Mrs. A. H. Radice.) 


(To be continued) 
2 Brit. Mus. ADD. MSS. 35338. 


A GOLDSMITH ESSAY IN THE 
“COMPLETE MAGAZINE” 
"THERE are, so far as I have been able to 


discover, no extant copies of the Com- 
plete Magazine, which had a short indepen- 
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dent life (April-October, 1764) before being 
merged with the Universal Museum. How- 
ever, on the basis of its advertisements in 
contemporary newspapers, I suggested 
recently that an unusually large number of 
Goldsmith’s essays had been reprinted in it.’ 

Conspicuous in the advertisements was the 
announcement of a series of essays, begin- 
ning with the first issue and continuing at 
the rate of one a month, with the title “‘ The 
Traveller, No. I,’ “ The Traveller, No. II,” 
etc. No other periodical advertised material 
with this title in Lloyd’s Evening Post or the 
London Chronicle for 1764. In the second 
combined issue of the Universal Museum 
and Complete Magazine, the value of the 
series to the Complete Magazine (a value 
unlikely to be attached to haphazard 
plagiarisms from competing magazines) was 
emphasized in a reassurance to readers that 
it was being replaced by an equally enjoy- 
able series, “ The Hermit in Town.” 

It is therefore significant that the Annual 
Register for 1764 (pp. 204-7) reprints Gold- 
smith’s Bee essay “On the Use of 
Language” as “On Friendship and Pity,” 
for which it credits “Traveller, No. V.” 
Though a comparison of the texts of the 
Bee essay, the Annual Register’s Traveller 
reprint, and Essay V of the second edition 
of Goldsmith’s Essays (1766) suggests that 
Goldsmith worked from the original rather 
than the Traveller when revising the paper 
for his collection, the Traveller paper seems 
to me important evidence, when combined 
with that I cited in my previous article on 
the subject, of Goldsmith’s connection with 
the Universal Museum and Complete Maga- 


zine. Morris GOLDEN. 
Bowling Green State University 


1** Goldsmith and The Universal Museum and 
Complete Magazine,’ N. & Q., n.s., IV (August, 
1957), 341. 

2 The Universal Museum and Complete Magazine 
of Knowledge and Pleasure (London: J. Payne 
[and T. Durham]), 1764, p. 602. 


A TROUBLESOME WORDSWORTH 
SONNET 


ORDSWORTH’S sonnet “On a Por- 
trait of the Duke of Wellington upon 

the Field of Waterloo, by Haydon” (“ By 
Art’s bold privilege Warrior and War-horse 
stand”) gave considerable trouble to its 
seventy-year-old creator. On receipt of a 
reproduction of Haydon’s painting, Words- 
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worth sent the artist the first version of the 
sonnet in a letter of 2 September 1840.’ He 
was not, however, satisfied with this version, 
particularly 11. 9-12, and he fired off new 
readings to Haydon in subsequent letters 
dated 4 September, 7 September, 10 Septem- 
ber, and 11 September (two letters on this 
date).? At this time, too, Wordsworth could 
not make up his mind whether the sonnet 
was as yet polished enough to be worth pub- 
lishing. On 2 September he asked Haydon 
“that it may not be put into circulation for 
some little time, as it is warm from the brain, 
and may require, in consequence, some little 
retouching.” In his next letter he relented: 
“You may print the Son. where and when 
you like, if you think it will serve you—only 
it may be as well that I should hear from 
you first, as you may have something to 
suggest, either as to the title, or the lines.” 
By 11 September its publication seems to 
have been agreed on: Wordsworth, in the 
first of the two letters to Haydon written that 
day, asked him to send two copies of the 
printed version, one to Rydal Mount and 
another to Lowther Castle, “whither I am 
going to-morrow.” But he quickly had 
second thoughts. Later the same day he 
wrote Haydon: “I said in a former Letter, 
you were quite at liberty to print the Sonnet, 
when and where you liked. But perhaps it 
would be better to hold it back a little, as 
that would afford an opportunity of paying 
a Compliment here and there by sending it 
in Mss. as you design to do to the Queen 
Dowager.” 

There are further references to the sonnet 
in letters to Isabella Fenwick dated 14 and 
17 September and one more to Haydon 
dated 23 September.* Two things are clear 
from them, cryptic as they are: Wordsworth 
was still undecided how the troublesome 
lines of the sonnet should read and 
repeatedly asked the advice of those whom 
he considered “the best judges” on such 
matters; and by 17 September he was under 
the impression that the Sonnet had been 
printed, and printed, moreover, in a version 


oe a ERT) 


~— 


containing at least one major (to Words- | 


worth) error. Apparently he had been in- 
formed that 1. 4 was garbled: “ only think 
of ‘forever,’ being given instead of ‘for 
ages ’—thus turning the passage into down- 


1The Letters of William and Dorothy Words- 
eee. ed. Ernest de Selincourt (Oxford, 1939), Il, 


2 Tbid., 11, 1034-38. 
3 Ibid.. II, 1039-43. 
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right nonsense! The liability to these errors 
is a very strong reason why poetry com- 
posed with care should never be first pub- 
lished in Newspapers, unless the author has 
an opportunity of correcting the press.” 
When he wrote to Haydon on 23 September 
he had still not seen the “‘ unlucky Sonnet ” in 
print. More than a year later, Wordsworth 
was still disturbed by the supposed violence 
done to his sonnet: on 2 October 1841 he 
wrote to Moxon that it was published “ with 
s0 many gross typographical blunders that I 
am resolved nothing of mine shall make its 
first appearance in that way again.”* The 
sonnet ultimately appeared in Poems, 
Chiefly of Early and Late Years, published 
by Moxon in 1842, presumably in a form 
then considered acceptable by the poet.° 


As far as I have been able to discover, 
T. J. Wise is the only scholar who has won- 
dered “In what stray newspaper Haydon 
caused the Sonnet to be published,’® and 
his investigations met with no_ success. 
Although I have recently found a version of 
the poem in the United Service Journal for 
October 1840 (p. 195), some unresolved 
questions concerning it remain. This ver- 
sion (published shortly after Wordsworth’s 
agitated correspondence with Haydon and a 
year and a half before the appearance of the 
Moxon volume) reads as follows: 


SONNET 
Suggested by Haydon’s Picture of the Duke of 
Wellington and his Horse, Copenhagen, on the 
Field of Waterloo, twenty years after the Battle, 
painted for St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and 
now engraving by Lupton. 


BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
Through Art’s bold privilege, Warrior and War- 
horse stand ¢ 
On ground yet strewn with their last battle’s 
wreck. 
Let the steed glory, for his Master’s hand 
Lies fixed for ages on his conscious neck. 
But by the Chieftain’s look, though by his side 
Hangs that day’s treasured sword, how firm a 
check 
Is given to triumph and all human pride! 
Yon trophied mound shrinks to a shadowy speck 
In his calm presence: Him the mighty deed 
Elates not, brought far nearer the grave’s rest, 
As shows his face time-worn. But he such seed 
Hath sown, as yields, we trust, the fruit of fame 
In Heaven; hence no one blushes for thy name, 


4 Tbid., III, 1094. 

5On p. 221. Cf. The Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth, ed. Ernest de Selincourt and Helen 
Darbishire (Oxford, 1940-49), III, 53. 

°A Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and 
by 2 of William Wordsworth (London, 1916), 
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Conqueror! ’mid some sad thoughts divinely 


lest. 
Composed while ascending Helvellyn, 
Monday, August 31, 1840. 


WM. WORDSWORTH. 


There is little or nothing in this version to 
account for Wordsworth’s dismay at the 
publication of the sonnet in circumstances 
over which he had no control. To be sure, 
there are minor differences of diction, 
punctuation, and capitalization between it 
and any version known to be written or 
approved by Wordsworth, but there is no 
sign of the “many gross typographical 
blunders ” of which he had complained. In- 
deed, this version is closer to that which 
finally appeared with the author’s sanction 
in 1847 than any of the variants which occur 
in the letters to Haydon; far from doing 
violence to his meaning, it almost seems to 
be a skillful collation of the many readings 
which the vacillating Wordsworth had set 
down and_ then _ superseded. The 
“Through” with which the sonnet begins 
here is unique, but there is evidence in the 
letter to Haydon of 10 September 1840 that 
Wordsworth had at one time considered it 
preferable to the “ By” on which he even- 
tually decided. Also, the offending “ for- 
ever ” does not appear in 1. 4. 

Possibly this United Service Journal ver- 
sion is indeed that which gave so much pain 
to Wordsworth, but, if it is, it seems clear 
that he based his grievances on hearsay evi- 
dence. As late as 23 September, 1840, 
certainly, he had not seen the sonnet in print. 
The fact that this issue of the Journal was 
dated October, whereas Wordsworth’s dis- 
satisfaction began by 17 September, might 
argue against this explanation; also, Words- 
worth complained that the poem was pub- 
lished in a newspaper (which term he might 
have been using loosely), whereas the United 
Service Journal was a monthly magazine. 

Or possibly Wordsworth himself (or 
Haydon, or someone else close to Words- 
worth) was responsible for the appearance 
of the United Service Journal version, hop- 
ing that it would counteract the harm the 
poet felt had been done by a garbled news- 
paper version some weeks earlier. But why 
the United Service Journal should have been 
chosen for such an exercise in rehabilitation 
is not at all clear. 

In the absence of additional evidence, 
there seems little to choose between these 
two very tentative explanations. Until such 
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evidence is discovered, the unearthing of this 
version of Wordsworth’s sonnet merely 
serves, I fear, to complicate further its 
already confused textual history. 


GEORGE J. WORTH. 
University of Kansas 


CHRISTOPHER SMART AND THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


HRISTOPHER SMART was a classical 
scholar whose interest in Greek and 
Latin vocabulary is clear in Jubilate Agno. 
He looked at his own language with a mix- 
ture of patriotism and religious awe— For 
the ENGLISH TONGUE shall be the 
Language of the WEST’,’ which in one 
sense or another has come true—and he held 
that ‘all good words are from God, and all 
others are cant.”* What constitutes a good 
word may be debatable, but there is no 
doubt that Smart was never afraid of mak- 
ing up a new one, using an old one with a 
twist of his own, and now and then calling 
back words that were more familiar 150 
years before his time. 

Any poet writing in Old English or 
Modern English, though much less com- 
monly in Middle, will invent compounds as 
he wishes, and no dictionary can net them 
all. So, Smart provides dumbstruck hus- 
band (327)*, the fleshly-will’d (790), glass- 
constructed eyes (750), heart-directed songs 
(745), heav’n-accepted sighs (892), heav’n- 
arrested voice (746), heav’n directed shower 
(747) and hope-retarded death (799), none of 
which is noted in O.E.D. More interesting 
is his night-exploding bird (on the Immensity 
of the Supreme Being) for its Latin sense of 
exploding. 

Words not in O.E.D. include the follow- 
ing: 

Blossomly—looking like blossom, of the 
cheeks of Miss Gubbins (To Lyce). 

Camel vb. tr. of cat Jeoffrey who ‘ camels 
his back to bear the first notion of business ’ 
(J. A. XX. Fragment B.2. 756). 
Godchildhood, adj: 


my godchildhood vow (Ps. CXIX) 
1 Jubilate Agno, B, 1, 127, ed. W. H. Bond, 
London, Hart-Davis, 1954. 

2 Ibid., B.1. 85. (All yeferences to this poem are 
in this edition.) 

3 The Collected Poems of Christopher Smart, ed. 
Norman Callen, London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., 1949. References are to the page of 
this edition in the case of long poems. 
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Hopland adj: 
the a shades : 


onder hop-land close 
he Hop 


arden, pp. 143 and 146) 
Imblossom’d 
bees imblossom’d store (Ps. XIX) 
Mercy-gate 
Men with clean hands and conscience clear 
Which at thy mercy-gate 

With ceaseless application knock (Ps. CXLVIID | 
Sultanate, vb. intr. 

He leaps, he springs, he flies into her arms 

And sultanates o’er all her charms. 

(Epithalamium) 

Of these ‘imblossom’d’ suggests the bees 
busy among the flowers, and their honey 
drawn from flowers, compactly if not 
clearly: and both camel and sultanate are 
most vivid compressed metaphors. 
Taleful 

Sister of taleful Jocus (The Hop Garden, p. 150) 
Unmansion’d 

Behold where poor unmansion’d Merit stands 

(To the Reverend and Learned Dr. Webster) 
Unreef 

While we the streaming flags unreef (Ps. 
XX) where it seems to be a loose nonce- 
word. If one can reef a sail, one can unreef 
it—but how does one uwnreef a flag? 

Then there are words used in sense or 
constructions that do not fit in with any of 
those listed in O.E.D.: 

Bower, vb. intr. 
the tree .. . bow’ring wide 
Upon the river’s sunny side (Ps. 1) 
O.E.D’s last intransitive example is from 
Spenser and means ‘to lodge, make one’s 
dwelling’. But Smart seems to mean ‘to 
spread wide like a bower ’. 
Carnage ‘ amount of flesh ’. 
Say, is it carnage makes the man? 
Is to be monstrous to be really great? 
So far this might be the ordinary man’s pro- 
test against the warrior who wins his fame 
from slaughtered foes: but it continues 
Say, is it wise or just to scan 
Your lover’s worth by quantity or weight? 
And the title is The Author Apologizes toa 
Lady for His being a Little Man. This sense 
corresponds to none of the 4 in O.E.D. 


It develops easily from No. 1—‘all manner | 


of flesh-meate’ as Florio puts it, and from 
the collective sense of—age as in cellarage. 
Carp vb. tr., to pluck, used figuratively, but 
with an eye ‘also to plucking the strings of a 
harp. 
*from the quick vibrations carp 
The graces of the scale (Hymn XI) 
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Flighty, in no bad sense. 
Bodies chaste, and spirits flighty, 
Ere the world and guilt are known 
(Hymn IID 
Mould, vb. intr. ‘ to moulder away ’ 
Where the slaughter’d warrior moulds 
(Ps. LXXX, v. 111) 
Pry, noun, 
divert shrewd observation from her busy pry 
(The Hop Garden, 160) 
Sheathe ‘ cover a large surface’ 
the sod that sheaths the humble vale 
(Ps. LXXXIX) 
Silver vb. intr. 
Moon and stars of mystic dance 
Silv’ring in the blue expanse 
(Ps. CXLVII, 2nd version) 
Archaic words and uses are 
Baleful ‘ full of torment’ or ‘ miserable ’. 
Lifting up his baleful eyes 
Tormented with Bel’s agonies. 

The eyes are those of Dives. (Parable 
XXVI) O.E.D. 2, 6 or 3: no 18th century 
quotations. 

Bean vb. 

I bean for the Lord Jesus (J.A. B, 1. 145) 
As the Editor says, no verb to bene is 
recorded in O.E.D. But Smart in English 
fashion, can use any Noun as a Verb if he 
wishes, and though bean is a bad 16th cen- 
tury spelling for M.E. close e the noun bene 
must be meant. It was usually ousted by the 
Norse boon. 
cield, covered. 

the heav’ns with sapphire ciel’d. (Ps. LXXXIX) 

0.E.D. II 6, ‘ to overlay with gold, marble, 
etc.” Last quotation 1628. 

Rood 
I am the Lord thy God that bought 
Thy ransom on the rood (Ps. LXXXI) 
0.E.D. has no example between 1609 and 
1801. Words and alliteration sound super- 
ficially medieval—but how can a ransom be 
bought?* 
Shroud vb. ‘ to clothe ’, with no overtones of 
concealment or death. 
He the blue heavn in mercy shrouds 
(p. 777). (O.E.D. 16, 1600) 
Spill ‘ to destroy ’ 
all the forest beasts . . 
spills (Ps. L) 
The O.E. strong sense, which was obsoles- 
cent by the 17th century, though it has been 
revived by that wilful archaiser William 
Morris. The phrase ‘their hope is but for- 
lorn’ in Ps, XXXVII, is an 18th century 


“Pp. Thomas Harrison (1693-1745). 


. whose life the hunter 
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forerunner of O.E.D’s No. 3—‘ the forlorn 
hope’ which plays on the military and moral 
senses of the words. The carriage called a 
booby-hutch is first illustrated in O.E.D. 
from 1818 (misprinted 1881 in the intro- 
ductory note), Smart provides an earlier 
example in ‘ The Citizen and the Red Lion 
of Brentford’: 
Ball to the booby-hutch was join’d... 

And what sort of confection was a 
‘cooling-pie? It was o’erlaid with custard ’ 
according to the Epistle to Dr. Nares, but I 
have looked for it in vain in O.E.D. Johnson, 
Bailey, Dyche and Pardon, and that invalu- 
able mine of culinary knowledge The Art of 
Cookery made Plain and Easy, by a Lady, 
M. DCC.LV. 

*O Lamb of God Who hast my ransome bought’ 

(Reptentance and Faith) 


SuSIE TUCKER. 


FREUD’S ALLUSIONS TO GILBERT’S 
“ MIKADO” 
JN 


the earliest researches that Sigmund 

Freud carried on in the mysterious ways 
and wonderful performances of the un- 
conscious he encountered the mental 
mechanism which he named “ displace- 
ment” in his Interpretation of Dreams. It 
is one of the two crafts of mind that pro- 
duce virtually all distortions of human 
thought in the range from the common day- 
dream to the wildest delusions of the mad. 
Displacement drains away from memories or 
ideas of high importance their nervous 
intensity and makes them appear casual or 
trivial; it also creates new significant values 
out of thought originally without signifi- 
cance. Freud first came across the device in 
cases of hysteria and compulsive neurosis, 
and then discovered it at work in his own 
psyche and in the minds of normal persons 
remote from his chosen field of work. He 
described the mechanism in detail in the 
chapter on psychotherapy which he con- 
tributed to the Studies on Hysteria published 
by him and Josef Breuer in 1895. 

‘“* A most important piece of information,” 
he declared in this book, “is often 
announced as being a redundant accessory, 
like an opera prince disguised as a beggar.” 
(Studies on Hysteria, trans. Strachey; New 
York, 1957; p. 279.) 

The chapter containing this remark was 
first translated into English—rather ineptly 
—by A. A. Brill in 1909. It was again 
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translated expertly by James Strachey for 
the Standard Edition of Freud’s works. In 
neither version has the translator noted the 
fact that Freud had in view, when he 
searched for a simile to depict displacement, 
the metamorphosis of Nanki-Pooh in W. S. 
Gilbert’s Mikado. This is the only time 
indeed when the Austrian psychologist 
alluded in print to a play by the English 
satirist. In his correspondence with Wilhelm 
Fliess, however, he showed once more, in 
1898, how profoundly The Mikado had 
impressed him. He says there that he had 
diagnosed the young Czar years ago as a 
victim of obsessional ideas, ‘ like Koko, the 
Lord High Executioner in The Mikado, 
‘unable to bear the sight of blood’.” (The 
Origins of Psychoanalysis: Letters to Wil- 
helm Fliess, ed. Bonaparte, A. Freud, and 
Kris; London, 1954; p. 263.) 

Freud wrote the reference to the “ opera 
prince” disguised as a vagabond sometime 
between March 4 and March 13, 1895, the 
period of his composition of the chapter on 
the treatment of hysteria. This was the 
month when he confessed to Fliess a desire 
to die young (“ relatively ”), perhaps remem- 
bering how Gilbert’s wandering minstrel 
consented to die young if he could spend his 
last days in possession of the charms of 
Yum-Yum. During the August 1898 when 
he made the comment on Czar Nikolai II 
and Lord Koko, the young father of psycho- 
analysis had been troubled by the report of 
the suicide of one of his patients, whose 
case had inspired him to strong efforts and 
taught him a good deal. The memory of 
this man caused Freud’s unconscious to run 
on the theme of death and sexuality, pro- 
voking him to the famous forgetting of the 
name of the Italian master (Luca Signorelli) 
who painted the frescoes of the “ Last Judg- 
ment” in the church of Orvieto. (See the 
first chapter of Freud’s Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life, where he employed this drop 
into oblivion to illustrate the motivation of 
forgetfulness.) 

Ernest Jones declares, in the first volume 
of his biography of Freud (The Life and 
Work of Sigmund Freud; New York, 1953), 
that the psychologist “paid only very 
occasional visits to the theater or opera. The 
operas had to be by Mozart, though an 
exception was made with Carmen.” (P. 329.) 
We see that he made another exception 
when Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado came 
to Vienna. Probably Freud’s fondness for 
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overcame his antipathy to comic opera on 
that occasion. In writing about England | 
young Freud could grow positively lyrical, | 
A. BRONSON FELDMAN. | 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


the wisdom and humor of English a 


SANDFORD’S BID FOR THE 
EDINBURGH PROFESSORSHIP AND 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’S 
EXPECTATIONS 


OGER L. BROOKS notes accurately that 
the British Museum text of Matthew 
Arnold’s letter supporting Francis R. Sand- 
ford’s bid for a Greek Professorship at | 
Edinburgh should amend the transcription 
of Bodley’s text presented earlier in these 
pages.’ He labels “ misleading,” however, a 
brief comment accompanying that. tran- 
scription suggesting that Arnold knew Sand- 
ford only casually, that his letter for 
Sandford was relatively weak, and that other 
relatively weak testimonials may have 
affected the unsuccessful outcome of Sand- 
ford’s candidacy. In this he is less than | 
accurate. His account of the Edinburgh 
election, in fact, confirms that Sandford’s 
competitive position, like Arnold’s support, 
was. deceptively weak. A_ previously 
unnoted effect of Sandford’s candidacy on 
the career of Arthur Hugh Clough, another 
of his testimonial writers, provides further 
confirmation. 
During the first weeks of December, 1851, | 
Sanford supported his application for the 
Edinburgh Chair by soliciting at least seven- 
teen testimonials from men associated with 
him in the Education Office or formerly asso- 
ciated with him at Oxford. Among these 
men were Arnold and Clough. Arnold 
knew him at the Education Office, but he | 
had not been one of Arnold’s and Clough’s 
inner circle at Oxford—the Old Rugbeians 
and members of the Decade whose names 
continued to fill their correspondence; his 
name rarely appears in their letters, and then 
only impersonally. Another applicant for 
the Edinburgh Chair, Bonamy Price, was by 
contrast well-known to them; he had been 
their former Master at Rugby and to judge 
1 See ‘Matthew Arnold’s Testimonial Letters for | 
Candidates for the Greek Chair of the University | 
of Edinburgh,” Notes and Queries, V (April, 1958) 
161-163, and my “A Testimonial Letter from 


Matthew Arnold,” Notes and Queries, UL (March, 
1956), 123-124. 
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from their correspondence had remained a 
close friend.” 

As we might expect, the letters Sandford 
and Price received reflect these differing 
relationships. In Sandford’s letter Arnold 
mentioned “ solid and accurate scholarship ” 
(Sandford had taken a first at Balliol), 
“admirable personal qualities,’ and the 
advantages for teaching of practical experi- 
ence in the Education Office. But through- 
out he submerged such points of commenda- 
tion beneath references to what “all Mr. 
Sandford’s friends think ”; if such references 
seem to magnify Arnold’s praise, they also 
keep it distant and relatively impersonal. In 
Price’s letter, on the other hand, Arnold 
dwelt with open, warm, personal praise on 
Price’s ““ very highest qualifications.’”* 

Clough’s letters are similar to Arnold’s. 
Since his acquaintance with Sandford did 
not even extend into the Education Office, 
his praise was even more guarded; since his 
friendship with Price was as close as 
Arnold’s, his letter for Price was as direct in 
in its commendation. Neither has been 
printed since the Edinburgh competition, but 
Clough’s appeal in Sandford’s name to the 
same consensus of good opinion which 
framed Arnold’s letter, and the unforeseen 
sequel of Sandford’s candidacy, now lend 
Clough’s letter for Sandford an interest justi- 
fying its presentation here: 


My Lord and Gentlemen, 

I have known Mr. F. R. Sandford for 
some years. I was resident in Oxford 
during, I believe, the whole of his stay 
there.* 

By his general reputation in the Univer- 
sity, by the report of his Pupils, several of 
whom have been known to me, and by 
the impressions of my own personal inter- 
course with him, I judge him to be a 
sound and able Teacher, perfectly quali- 


? Little service is done these men, or the effort 
to discern Arnold’s private feelings from his tactful 
utterances, by placing Arnold, Sandford, Price (and 
Blackie) on the same high plane of men “closely 
associated’ with each other in “ great friendship 
and respect for intellect that each held for the 
other . . . ,” as does Brooks. Arnold revealed 
himself in varying degrees to various people, and 
was noted for his ability to befriend and respect 
even his enemies; see e.g. his Letters, ed. G. W. 
Russell (London, 1901), I, 452, and II, 147. 

5 Both letters are given in Brooks’s note cited 
above. As early instances of Arnold’s later mastery 
of tactful polemics, they are especially worth close 


study. 
- When Sandford entered Balliol, Clough had just 
Moved on to a Fellowship at Oriel. 
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fied by his acquirements, and by his 
natural vigour of understanding and 
character, to undertake the duties of the 
Greek Professorial Chair at Edinburgh. 


Iam, 
My Lord and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A. H. Clough.° 


While thus supporting Sandford’s applica- 
tion, Clough was himself an applicant for a 
position in Sydney, Australia. As such, he 
had already been singled out by Arnold for 
especially high praise in a well-known testi- 
monial clearly distinguishing him from “ the 
crowd of well-informed and amiable men 
who generally offer themselves for public 
situations.”® Anticipating success at Sydney, 
Clough had become engaged to marry. But 
within a few weeks he discovered an un- 
suspected and considerable personal stake in 
the outcome of Sandford’s candidacy. He 
found himself suddenly dismissed from his 
University Hall Principalship, learned that 
his bid for the Sydney appointment had 
failed, and, faced with the prospect of un- 
employment because he would not conform 
to the religious requirements hedging most 
teaching posts at that time, he began press- 
ing inquiries about the Examinership that 
Sandford would vacate if successful in 
Edinburgh. 

Arnold only reluctantly offered to sup- 
port Clough in this new scheme; however 
advantageous for teaching he had found 
Sandford’s experience in the Education 
Office, he did not consider the job suited to 
Clough’s talents. ‘“‘I think an Inspectorship 
would be better suited to you . . . than an 
Examinership,” he wrote. “ Hard dull work, 
low salary stationariness, and London to be 
stationary in under such circumstances, do 
not please me.” He did neverthless suggest 
that Clough should enlist Lady Ashburton’s 
aid in securing the appointment.’ Frederick 
Temple (another multiple letter-writer in 


5 Testimonials in Favour of Francis R. Sandford, 
Bodleian Cat. 211. e. 262/3, p. 9. It is listed as 
No. 431 (“‘c. 10 December, 1851’) in The Corre- 
spondence of Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. F. Mul- 
hauser (Oxford, 1957), II, 632. Clough’s letter for 
Price is No. 432 in this work, hereafter called 
Correspondence. 

6 The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh 
Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry (London, 1932), p. 173. 
Arnold’s letter for Clough has been reprinted in 
Correspondence, 1, 298; it was written only five 
days earlier than his letter for Sandford. 

7 The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh 
Clough, p. 118. 
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Sandford’s candidacy) added that Clough 
shouid anticipate Sandford’s success in 
Edinburgh by informing Lord Lansdowne 
immediately that he planned to apply for 
Sandford’s Examinership. As correspon- 
dence between Clough, Lady Ashburton, 
and Lord Lansdowne indicates, Clough 
followed their advice and pursued his 
claim vigorously.* Unfortunately, by the 
end of February Sandford’s poor chances 
could no longer be overlooked; two days 
before J. S. Blackie’s election to the Edin- 
burgh Chair on March 2, Clough wrote 
pessimistically from amongst his half-packed 
personal belongings at University Hall, “I 
rather look to the Education Office still, 
though how things may go now one can’t 
say....”* When Sandford withdrew from 
the competition on the day of voting, Clough 
was left with no plans for his future except 
to write Blackie a rather poignant letter con- 
gratulating him on _ his appointment, 
apologizing for not feeling himself 
“sufficiently intimate” to have contributed 
a testimonial, and begging “some informa- 
tion about the humbler office which you 
vacate.” 


But Sandford’s candidacy had directed 
Clough’s mind toward the Education Office’s 
possibilities for a future career. In order to 
marry, Arnold had accepted an Inspector- 
ship there; for the same reason, Clough 
asked Sandford in July—fruitlessly as it 
turned out—about a newly established 
Inspectorship.'' Shortly afterward he took 
Emerson’s advice and crossed the Atlantic to 
try his prospects in America. Meanwhile 
his fiancée (with the help or encouragement 
of Lady Ashburton and Thomas Carlyle, 
among others) managed to secured him 
another Examinership. Its meagre salary— 
starting at £300—did not satisfy his pros- 
pective father-in-law, but the report that 
Sandford’s salary as an Examiner had risen 
to £800 or £1,000 seems to have weighed 
heavily in his fiancée’s decision to cut short 
Clough’s wavering by accepting the 
Examinership out of hand.’* Less than a 
year after he left England Clough returned 
to take up its duties, though when he died 


8 Coppeaiers. I, 302-307. 

9 bid., I, 308. 

10 Ibid., me 309. Blackie’s reply noted that his 
humbler office at Aberdeen required a subscription 
to the Westminster Confession that Clough’s con- 
science ae 


11 Jbid., I, 318. 
12 See Ibid., II, 445 and 452n. 
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nine years later he was still seeking a better 
position.** 

Thus Sandford’s unsuccessful bid for the 
Edinburgh Chair—to which _ ironically 
Clough had made an ineffectual contribu- 
tion—is not unrelated to the larger problem 
of Clough’s inability as an Examiner to 
make for himself the brilliant career his 
friends expected of him. It called his atten- 
tion to a career in the Education Office and 
first spurred him to enlist the powerful in- 
fluences which finally secured him the post 
in which he died. More indirectly Sand- 
ford’s failure provided a motive for 
Clough’s American voyage and the many 
poems and articles drawing on that experi- 
ence. In this context it seems meaningless to 
insist (as does Brooks) that because Sand- 
ford “ requested that his name be withdrawn 
from candidacy upon the meeting of the 
Town Council,” it “was never placed in 
competition for the Greek Chair.”** Sand- 
ford’s competitive stance, defined by the 
relatively weak testimonials Arnold, Clough, 
and other multiple letter-writers had con- 
tributed, became part of the web of circum- 
stance shaping and constricting the career of 
an important Victorian poet. 


RICHARD M. GOLLIN. 
University of Rochester, New York 


13 [bid., II, 589. 

14 Brooks himself observes that ‘‘ The names of 
nineteen candidates [including Sandford] were read 
to members of the council” when the proceedings 
opened. Presumably, the council members had 
read the testimonials for all nineteen candidates 
beforehand; Sandford’s demonstrably reveal that 
his withdrawal was, at the very least, discerning. 
It is difficult to see how my earlier tentative 
comment that Sandford’s failure was ‘ perhaps in 
part’’ due to his weak testimonials can be con- 
sidered (as Brooks charges, despite the cautionary 
phrase) ‘‘ misleading ”’. It’ is equally difficult to 
see how my reference to stronger letters for another 


unsuccessful candidate—William Y. Sellar, men-' 


tioned only to indicate briefly that Sandford’s 
competitive position was not even second best— 
might mislead the reader into assuming that there 
were not still other letters by multiple fetter- writers 
for still other candidates. Writing testimonials for 
more than one applicant to the same position was 
and remains a common practice, if a curious one. 


“ NATURE’S PRIME ” (“ PARADISE 
LOST,” V, 294-5) AND WILLIAM BYRD 


[N Milton’s description of the “ Wilderness 

of sweets ” which Raphael encounters on 
this visit to Adam and Eve, there is a phrase 
strongly reminiscent of an _ Elizabethan 
madrigal : 
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... for Nature here 
Wantond as in her prime, and plaid at will 
Her Virgin Fancies. .. . 

A very similar line occurs in “ two excellent 
Madrigalls of Master William Byrds, com- 
posed after the Italian vaine, at the request 
of ... Thomas Watson,” published in 
Watson’s First Sett‘of Italian Madrigalls.’ 
Though one (No. 8) was written for four 
voices and the other (No. 28) for six, both 
bear the same title (“‘ This sweet & merry 
month of May”) and contain the same 
werds : 

This sweet and merrie moneth of May, 

while Nature wantons in her Prime, 

& Byrds do sing, & Beasts do play, 

for pleasure of the ioyfull time: 

I choose the first for holyday, 

And greet Elyza with a Ryme, 

O Beauteous Queene of second Troy, 

take well in worth a simple toy. 

Could this song have suggested the 
analogous line in Paradise Lost?. The friend 
of one musician? and the son of another,* 
Milton displayed a very considerable interest 
in vocal music,* and would sacrcely have 
been unfamiliar with the work of so impor- 
tant a composer as Byrd. It is by no means 
surprising that his “‘ Groves of Myrrhe, And 


flouring Odours” should echo’ with 
Elizabethan song. JoHN M. STEADMAN. 
1Thomas Watson, the first sett, Of Italian 


Madrigalls Englished . . . (London, 1590), vide 
title-page. 

2Cf. the sonnet, ‘‘To my Friend, Mr. Henry 
Lawes.” E , 

3 According to Edward Phillips, Milton’s father 
had cultivated ‘“‘the noble science of music” and 
“for several songs of his composition . . . gained 
the reputation of a considerable master in this 
most charming of all the liberal sciences.” See 
Ernest Brennecke, Jr., John Milton the Elder and 
his Music (New York, 1938); Finney, ‘* A Musical 
— for ‘ Lycidas,’” N. & Q., XV (1952), 


_ *The songs in Arcades and Comus were obviously 
intended to be set to music and sung, and Milton’s 
“On May Morning” may likewise have been 
designed for vocal performance. The poet’s 
interest in vocal music is further attested by his 
three Latin poems to the Neapolitan singer Leonora 
Baroni and by his emphasis on the blending of 
“Voice and Verse” in ‘At a Solemn Music” 
and in ‘“‘ L’Allegro,” lines 136-50. See also William 
Henry Hadow, “ Milton’s Knowledge of Music,” 
7 Memorial Lectures 1908 (London, 1909), 


ETHEREGE’S “MAN OF MODE” AND 
ROCHESTER’S “ARTEMISA TO CLOE” 


ROFESSOR DALE UNDERWOOD’S 
recent book, Etherege and the Seven- 
teenth-Century Comedy of Manners (1957), 
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is valuable both for its exploration of the 
“libertine ” tradition in Restoration litera- 
ture and for its perceptive analyses of 
Etherege’s comedies. His success with 
Etherege leads one to hope for similar 
studies of other dramatists and poets of the 
period, including Rochester, whose A Satyr 
against Mankind supplies Mr. Underwood 
with many striking illustrations of libertine 
attitudes. These attitudes can, for example, 
be discerned in another Rochester satire, A 
Letter fancy’d from Artemisa in the Town, 
to Cloe in the Country, which resembles A 
Satyr against Mankind in its structure: the 
“fine lady” of the poem maintains a posi- 
tion akin to libertinism, in contrast to the 
conventional values favored by Artemisa. 


Furthermore, Artemisa to Cloe is relevant 
to Mr. Underwood’s concerns because it 
contains several parallels in ideas with 
Etherege’s third and best comedy, The Man 
of Mode. Though these parallels are not 
difficult to recognize, they have apparently 
gone unnoticed by students of Rochester and 
Etherege. The pertinent passages, which 
are too long for full quotation, may be 
briefly indicated with page and line numbers 
from James Thorpe’s edition of Rochester 
(Rochester's Poems on Several Occasions, 
1950) and H. F. B. Brett-Smith’s edition of 
Etherege (The Dramatic Works of Sir 
George Etherege, 1927). 


Four distinct but related ideas are 
involved. One of these—that the true fool 
or fop is the product, not primarily of 
nature, but of art and education—is pre- 
sented by Rochester in an elaborate passage, 
by Etherege in a less detailed passage within 
his play, and in a single couplet in the 
epilogue, written by Dryden (Thorpe, p. 24, 
ll. 5-26; Brett-Smith, p. 200, Il. 381-6 and 
p. 288, ll. 13-4). The three other ideas, 
which Rochester probes more deeply than 
Etherege, are developed concurrently by 
each author in a single extended passage. 
They include the idea that women prefer 
fools to men of wit as lovers; the idea that 
the man of wit pries too narrowly into 
secrets which were better left alone; and the 
idea that the fool, content to mistake 
appearance for reality, is easily deceived and 
happy in the deception (Thorpe, p. 22, 1. 24 
through p. 23, 1. 24; Brett-Smith, pp. 268-9, 
Il. 109-44). Though any one of these four 
notions by itself could be dismissed as a 
fashionable commonplace, their use in com- 
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bination by both Rochester and Etherege 
can scarcely be fortuitous. 


Some kind of influence must evidently be 
postulated, either of one writer on the other 
or of a third source on both of them. Since 
no such outside source seems forthcoming, 
it is logical to look for mutual influence in 
the personal relationship between these two 
close friends. The Man of Mode and 
Artemisa to Cloe were written about the 
same date: Etherege’s play was acted on 
11 March 1675/6, while Rochester’s poem 
was probably composed about 1675. 
Apparently Etherege and Rochester were 
much together at this time. Both took part 
in the notorious brawl at Epsom in June 
1676, and they seem to have collaborated 
in the composition of the two Bajazet- 
Ephelia epistles during the latter part of 
1675. Possibly significant, too, is the fact 
that the character of Dorimant in The Man 
of ‘Mode is generally thought to represent 
Rochester. 

The absence of conspicuous’ verbal 
parallels between The Man of Mode and 
Artemisa to Cloe suggests that the parallel 
ideas may have been formulated during 
casual conversations between the two men. 
It is pleasant to suppose that their friendship 
helped to inspire Etherege’s finest play and 
what is probably Rochester’s finest poem. 


Davip M. VIETH. 
University of Kansas. 


COLERIDGE’S “ THE FRIEND ” AS 
THE PROBABLE SOURCE OF THE 
WORDSWORTH QUOTATION IN THE 
PREFACE TO SHELLEY’S “ ALASTOR ” 


At the end of his Preface to Alastor, 
Shelley apparently misquotes a short 
passage from Wordsworth’s Excursion; at 
least, this is the opinion generally held by 
Shelley scholars. Wordsworth says: 
O Sir! the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket! 
Shelley’s slightly different version is as 
follows: 


1 William Wordsworth, The Excursion, Being a 
Portion of The Recluse, A Poem, London, 1814, 
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‘ The good die first, 

And those whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 

Burn to the socket! ’? 

Shelley’s single quotation marks acknow- 
ledge his indebtedness, but to whom? 

In their notes on Alastor, Ingpen and 
Peck write, ‘The lines at the end of the 
Preface are from The Excursion, 1814, Book 
I, but Wordsworth wrote ‘they whose 
hearts,’ and he inserted no comma after 
‘dust.’”’* This statement permits the infer- 
ence that Shelley’s memory had erred; and 
because throughout his life Shelley was 
guilty of rather frequent misquoting and 
because he was clearly indebted to Words- 
worth’s Excursion for some of his imagery 
in Alastor, the inference would appear 
strengthened that Shelley quoted directly 
from Wordsworth. 

It is probable, however, that Coleridge 
furnished the primary source from which 
Shelley quoted accurately.* Coleridge 
printed the quotation four years before The 
Excursion appeared. In issue No. 21, 
Thursday, January 25, 1810, on page 346 of 
his The Friend, Coleridge used the Words- 
worth passage in an essay to elegize the late 
Admiral Sir Alexander Ball: 


. we assent to, and adopt the Poet’s pathetic 


complaint: 

—‘O Sir! the good die first, 
And those whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket.”—— 


Centered in the middle of page 346 and 
separated from the text on both sides, the 
passage is the most prominent item there. 
Shelley had read The Excursion, and he 
was probably also familiar with The Friend. 
Since the quotations of both Coleridge and 
Shelley contain the same two discrepancies 
as noted by Ingpen and Peck, it would seem 
that Shelley is in this instance indebted to 


Coleridge. Parks C. HUNTER, JR. 
Texas A. and M. College, Texas 


2 Percy Bysshe Shelley, Alastor; or The Spirit of 
Solitude: and Other Poems, London, 1816, vi. 

3 Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck (eds), The 
Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1921, 
New York, 1: 420. : fi 

4 It is impossible that either Coleridge or Shelley 
could have obtained his version from what must 
have been Wordsworth’s source, since it read, 
““Whom the gods love, die young.” See William 
Knight’s The Poetical Work of Williams Words- 
worth, London, 1896, 5:49n. 

John Bartlett, Familiar Quotations, Boston, 
1946, ascribes Wordsworth’s source to Platus 
instead of Menander, pp. 302 and 978. But for 
the Menander reference see Burton Stevenson, The 
Home Book of Quotations, New York, 1949, pp. 
409 and 809. 
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CHRISTABEL AND COLERIDGE’S 
‘RECIPE’ FOR ROMANCE POEMS 


IN a letter to Wordsworth in the summer of 

1810,’ Coleridge ridiculed Scott’s The 
Lady of the Lake and then made a “ Recipe 
for Poems of this sort.” The extent to 
which the recipe describes Part II of 
Christabel should be observed. 

“The first Business,” said Coleridge, 
“must be, a vast string of Patronymics, and 
names of mountains, rivers, etc.—the most 
commonplace imagery the Bard gave look 
almost as well as new by the introduction of 
Benvoirlich, Namvar, or copse-wood Gray 
that moaned (?) and wept on Loch Achray 
and mingled with the pine-trees blue on the 
bold cliffs of Ben Venue—.” Coleridge then 
parodies Scott’s poem, naming Cambusmore, 
Benledis, Teith, the Lake of Vennachar, 
Lochard, and Aberfoil in the space of ten 
lines. It is now standard criticism of Part 
Il of Christabel to observe that the Lake 
District place-names have no counterpart in 
the romance landscape of Part I, but no one 
seems to have observed how well the place 
names—Bratha Head, Wyndermere, Lang- 
dale Pike, Witches Lair, Dungeonghyll, 
Borodale—fulfil the first requirement of 
Coleridge’s satiric outline. 

“Secondly,” Coleridge continues, “ all the 
nomenclature of Gothic architecture of 
Heraldry, of Arms, of Hunting and Falconry 
—these possess the same power of reviving 
the caput mortuum and rust of old imagery 
—besides, they will stand by themselves, 
stout substantives, if only they are strung 
together, and some attention is paid to the 
sound of the words—for no one attempts to 
understand the meaning, which indeed 
would snap the charm.” Hunting and 
falconry seem to be omitted from Part II of 
Christabel, but the nomenclature of heraldry 
and arms is to be found. The Baron 
promises to proclaim “With trump and 
solemn heraldry” the baseness of the men 
who have wronged Geraldine, 

‘ And if they dare deny the same, 

My herald shall appoint a week, 

And let the recreant traitors seek 

My tourney court... . 
Moreover, the steeds “with trappings 
proud ” that Bracy is instructed to take and 
the “Numerous array/White with their 
panting palfreys’ foam” with which Sir 


1Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
wee, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs (London, 1932), II, 
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Leoline plans to meet Lord Roland de Vaux 
of Tryermaine seem intended to revive “ the 
caput mortuum.. . of old imagery.” 

The third specification of Coleridge’s 
recipe is “some pathetic moralizing on old 
times, or anything else, for the head and tail 
pieces—with a Bard (that is absolutely 
necessary) and Songs of course.” Pert Il 
has no separate head piece, beginning of 
course with the slowly tolling matin bell 
which “ Knells us back to a world of death.” 
The tail piece probes the connection of love 
and hate, the inner recoil of love and pity 
from the wild words uttered, the sad fact 
that in this world of sin most strong emotion 
is evil and therefore all strong emotion is 
likely to find unfortunate expression. This 
tail piece has indeed seemed to many readers 
to lack any organic connection with the rest 
of Christabel, despite Sir Leoline’s treat- 
ment of his daughter. The absolutely neces- 
sary bard seems to need no comment; Bard 
Bracy’s dream supplies the central sym- 
bolism of Part II. There are, however, no 
songs. 

“For the rest,’ Coleridge’s recipe con- 
cludes, “ whatever suits Mrs. Radcliffe, i.e. 
in the Fable, and the Dramatis Personae will 
do for the Poem—with this advantage, that 
however threadbare in the Romance shelves 
of the Circulating Library it is to be taken 
as quite new as soon as told in rhyme—it 
need not be half as interesting—and the 
Ghost may be a Ghost, or may be explained 
—or both may take place in the same poem 
—Then the Poet not only may but must mix 
all dialects of all ages—and all styles from 
Dr. Robertson’s to the Babes in the Wood 

.’ The Gothic romance elements in 
Fj Christabel have been well treated by D. R. 
Tuttle*; the only point to be made here is 
that Coleridge was perhaps not unconscious 
of his use of these materials. Nethercot 
seems to have been mistaken in his sugges- 
tion that the fact that Coleridge’s romance 
was to be in verse “might have made all 
the difference in his eyes” to Coleridge’s 
poor opinion of romances.* Allsop relates 
that Coleridge intended, if he finished 
Christabel, to extend it, adding more 
characters and incidents. “This the ‘ read- 
ing public’ require, and this is the reason 
that Sir Walter Scott’s poems, though so 


2 Christabel Sources in Percy's Reliques and 
the Gothic Romance,” "PMLA, LIII (1938), 445-74. 

3 Arthur H. Nethercot, The Road to Tryermaine 
(Chicago, 1939), p. 199. 
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loosely written, are pleasing and interest us 
by their picturesqueness.”* Here Coleridge 
consciously linked his own poem with the 
work he had ridiculed in his recipe. Was 
Christabel then left unfinished because 
Coleridge himself knew the defects of his 
poem? 

[Will the author please let us have his name?] 

4Thomas Allsop, Letters, Conversations and 
reel of S. T. Coleridge (London, 1836), 


’ 


A FRAGMENT OF A NEW LETTER BY 
DAVID HUME IN DEFENSE OF HIS 
“HISTORY OF ENGLAND ” 


A FRAGMENT of a hitherto-unnoticed 
letter by David Hume has recently 
come to my attention’. It appears in a foot- 
note to An Historical and Critical Review 
of the Civil Wars in Ireland by the Irish 
Roman Catholic historian Dr. John Curry. 
Curry devoted a good part of his life to 
correcting the gross errors of fact about the 
Irish rebellion of 1641 as narrated by Pro- 
testant historians, particularly by Sir John 
Temple and Clarendon. His An Historical 
and Critical Review (1775) was a part of this 
attempt and grew out of a shorter work, 
Historical Memoirs (1758). The footnote 
containing the fragment of the Hume letter 
I have seen in a later enlarged edition 
(Dublin, 1786) of An Historical and Critical 
Review; I have been unable to determine 
whether or not it appears in the first edition. 
Curry takes Hume to task for exaggerat- 
ing in his History of England the crimes of 
the Irish Roman Catholics during the 
October, 1641, uprising. Hume had treated 
the Irish very severely, attributing to even 
women and children among them savage 
acts of cruelty. Curry singles out one pas- 
sage in particular: 


An universal massacre commenced of the 
English, now defenseless, and passively 
resigned to their inhuman foes. No age, 
no sex, no condition was spared.... 
Destruction was, every where, let loose, 
and met the hunted victims at every turn. 
.. . All connections were dissolved, and 
death was dealt by that hand, from which 
protection was emplored and expected.” 


Attributing Hume’s errors to his following 


1Not noticed by Raymond Klibansky and 
Ernest Mossner, eds., New Letters of David Hume 
(Oxford, 1954). 

2 History of England (London, 1782), VI, 437; 
imperfectly quoted by Curry, I, 213. 
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closely and unquestioningly the notorious 
Sir John Temple’s History of the Irish 
Rebellion (1646),° Curry continues in a foot- 
note to explain that he sent Hume a copy of 


his earlier Historical Memoirs, in which the | 


facts of Temple’s History and others like it 
were refuted. Although Hume failed to 
make any corrections of the offending pas- 
sages in subsequent editions, he did honor 
Curry with a thoughtful and polite reply, 
The date of the letter is probably 1764, the 
year Curry says he communicated with 
Hume; references at the beginning of the 
letter make it probable that Hume was then 


still at the embassy in Paris, where he , 


resided from 1763 to 1766. 


Here is the 
fragment that Curry prints: 


I am here at such a distance from my 


authorities, that I cannot produce all the 
arguments which determined me to give 
the account you complain of, with regard 
to the Irish massacre. I only remember I 


sought truth, and thought I found it. The , 


insurrection might be excused, as having 
liberty for its object. 
of the puritanical parliament, struck a 
just terror into all the catholics. But the 
method of conducting the rebellion, if 
we must call it by that name, was cer- 
tainly such (and you seem to own it) as 
deserved the highest blame, and was one 
of the most violent efforts of barbarism 
and bigotry united.* 


This fragment has various points of signifi- 


cance. Curry’s request helps to document 
Hume’s assertion, in his ““ My Own Life,” 
that at the publication of his History he 
“was assailed by one cry of reproach, dis- 
approbation, and even detestation; English, 
Scotch, and Irish, Whig and Tory, church- 


man and sectary, free-thinker and religionist, , 


patriot and courtier, united in their rage 
against” him. Hume’s response shows him 
characteristically and independently operat- 
ing somewhere between the Tory and Whig 
positions but tending toward that conserva- 


3 ** His book [History of the Irish Rebellion] was 
published for the purpose of preventing the subse- 
quent peace by a the whole Irish nation 
as so infamous that any attempt to make terms 
with them was criminal. It was a party pamphlet, 
by an exceedingly unscrupulous man, who had the 
strongest interest’? (William E. H. Lecky, A 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century 
[New York, 1878], II, 164). For a full discussion 
of the various accounts of the Irish rebellion of 
1641, which shows Temple’s Clarendon’s, and 
Hume’s misrepresentations, see Jbid., II, 161-77. 

“Curry, I, 215n. 
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tive feature of the former which defends 
established government.® And finally, since 
Hume—judging from his references—did 
seem to rely almost altogether on the 
dubious Temple and did fail to make the 
changes suggested by Curry’s polemical 
although fundamentally true book, we can 
see Hume here as the philosophical or 
synthetic historian, rather than as an anti- 
quarian, insisting upon the truth of his inter- 
pretation while being somewhat cavalier as 
to the truth of the facts. 


JOHN C. WESTON, JR. 
University of Virginia, U.S.A. 


5 Ernest Mossner, ‘‘ An Apology for David Hume 
Historian,’ PMLA, LVI (1941), 671. 


REGINALD PECOCK: ADDITIONS 
TO THE DICTIONARY 


BisHoP REGINALD PECOCK’S place 
as a linguistic innovator has long been 

recognized,’ though perhaps too much atten- 
tion can be focused on such formal oddities 
as bigynnyngal and eendal. O.E.D. credits 
him with the first use of many words,’ and 
many more can be attributed to him, for 
The Donet was not read fully,* and Reule 
of Crysten Religioun was not read at all.* 
The Middle English Dictionary now in pro- 
gress at Michigan finds Pecock a valuable 
source, and by its evidence he is still the 
first user of some words. As the published 
parts of M.E.D. so far deal only with A, 
B, E and F, the following list may serve as 
a stop-gap: it includes words to be found 
in The Reule, and so dated c. 1443,° which 
in form or meaning antedate the earliest 
examples in O.E.D. by anything from 40 to 
400 years. 

Alternation, 449.° 

Pecock argues that one should lead the 
active and the contemplative life by turns ‘ if 
abilte and oportunyte be had for to make 
such alternaciouns or chaunges’. — 

First example in M.E.D.: 1611 in O.E.D.’ 

1 The Folewer (E.E.T.S. O.S. 164) Introd. IV and 
V: C.H.E.L. (1932) II, xii: V. H. W. Green, 
Bishop Reginald Pecock. (Cambridge 1945) Ch. 
Xill. 

2Cp. The Folewer, p. 1xi, note 1. 
_ SE.g. contents (n.) drinkable, equivocal, hateable, 
invitation, pronity. 

“Cp Review of The Reule in M.L.N. XLV 
(1930), p. 206. 

SB.E.T.S. OS, 171. Introd. ~ 

° References to the page of the E.E.T.S. edition. 

‘If no comment is needed, the date of O.E.D.’s 
first example will be added after the quotation. 
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Antecedent adj 331. 

vpon substancialy antecedent troupis 

M.E.D. only in a technical medical sense: 
1543 in O.E.D. 

Argumentation, 387, and Assignable, 58, are 
quoted first from Pecock in M.E.D.: 1491 
and 1659 respectively in O.E.D. 

Camby 155 

A camby or a chaunge making wip god. 

An Anglicised form of cambium, 1708 
Catholic 453 

which comoun feip is clepid catholic, pat 

is to seie uniuersal, profrid to alle men in 

holi scripture. 

O.E.D. has nothing earlier than 1500 in 
any sense: Pecock’s definition corresponds 
to none exactly. It is nearest an ecclesiastical 
use of 1, b ‘universally applicable’. Cp 5 
and 6, ‘ universal Christian ’. 

Chesingly: 137 

Who euer livep so willingly and chesingly 

here in pis lyf 

O.E.D. has the variant chusingly from 
Jeremy Taylor. 1651. 
circumstantionat (ed) 197 

Euery moral good dede so circumstanc- 
ionat pat doom of resoun or feip concludip 
is not oonly to be doable but to be doon. ... 
And euery moral bad dede so circumstan- 
cionated.... 

O.E.D. has the shorter form from Jeremy 
Taylor, 1657. 

Civil 491 

worldli curtesie and worldli love and 
favour and cyule freendschip such as oon 
hepen man hap to an oper of his kyn... . 

Martha’s service ‘was worldli, and in 
cyuyle maner y-doon’. Apart from Civil 
War, O.E.D. has no use of the adjective 
earlier than 1494, Pecock’s use could imply 
civilised 1553, well-bred 1567, polite 1606, or 
kind, 1613. 

Combination 339 

pe combinatioun or knytting of a craftiose 
man and his aprentise pat is to seie pat euer 
eiper of hem kepe his party of pe couenaunt 
betwixe him maad. 

This seems to be O.E.D’s 4 c agreement, 
compact, quoted only from Shakespeare 
1601. Pecock uses it of social relationship 
generally—‘ combynaciouns or couplyngis’ 
(289) O.E.D. has nothing earlier than 1532. 
Conceivableness, 82 

Also azens al conceyuabilnes of vndir- 
stonding. . . . (1731) 
concurrence, 399 

greet attendaunce and concurrence of 
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mynde maad to pe same wordis.. . by ofte 
rehercing of hem or bi restyng vpon hem. 
(1525) 

The meaning seems to be ‘letting one’s 
mind keep pace with the words’. 
conflation, 211 

bi pe redyng into pe text of pe gospellis 
after clement lantoniensis conflacioun or 
notynghammys conflacioun, which is com- 
mounly cleepid oon of foure— 1881 in 
reference to textual matters. 

Congruence 145 

A theological technicality: O.E.D. 4, a 
1541. 

Consecution 107. 

Whanne we schulen haue ful consecucioun 
and sure possessioun of oure afore seid 
supernatural eend. 

The word is glossed by the E.E.T.S. editor 
as ‘the fact of following as an effect’, 
O.E.D. |.c. But is it not rather Late Latin 
consecutio ‘the attainment of some desired 
goal ’?° 
Deprecative, 407. 

deprecative psalmes . . 
versis 1490 
Derogation 464. 

pis is not seid . . . for eny derogacioun 
to be maad azens pe dew honour of pi 
scripture O.E.D. 3, 1520 
Extract, noun, 22. 

3itt of so greet habundaunce . . . mowe 
. . . summe extractis or aunt drau3tis be 
maad into smaler bokis 

First from Pecock in M.E.D. This sense 
is first from Pepys in O.E.D. but Pecock’s 
use is nevertheless quoted from The Donet 
s.v. outdraught. 

Flux 122 

Stokis and stoonys ... han alle her parties 
togider at oonys and not bi a flux or a 
flowing in successioun 

M.E.D. ‘a liquid state’, first from Pecock. 
O.E.D. 7. from Bacon, 1623. 

Glorification. 212 

in which manhode pau rosist wip state of 
glorificacioun in pi body and soule such as 
pon hast now in heuene 

OED. 2, 1502. 

Habitually, 236 

actualy, habitualy or virtuali 

O.E.D.’s earliest example for habitual in 
1526, for the adverb 1597 both, as here, in 
the theological reference to inward dis- 
position. 


. and deprecative 


8 Souter, Glossary of Later Latin (Oxford, 1949). 
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Immediate, 116 
eny immediate and next instrument 1548 


O.E.D. states that the adverb is found before | 
Its first example of the | 


the adjective. 
adverb comes from Lydgate 1412-20: but 
Pecock’s use in 1443 brings the adjective 
within hailing distance. 
Imprudence 266 

noon indiscrecioun neiper noon impru- 
dence 1541 
Inconceivable, 55 

it is inconceivable and inconsentable pat 
eny ping make hym silf. 1655. 
No record of inconsentable. 
Infantile, 184 

in pilk infantil age 
Infiniteness, 52 etc. 

pine infinitenes is ful wondirful 1534 
Insuperable, 100 

of al greet pe insuperable greet 
The sense ‘unsurpassable’ is quoted first 
from Ruskin, 1849. 
Joinable, 123 


1696 


The soul is ‘a couenable and joynable 


ping wip a body’. 1843. 
Keen, 295 

pe hize kene banke cast vp by pe brynke 
of pe ryuer 

Not in O.£.D. in this sense. 
8d ‘ abrupt’. 
Laudative, 317 

deuoute laudative spechis 1609 
Lovableness, 49 

pi reuerend preisabilnes and depe love- 
ablenes 
O.£.D. 1842, from C. Whitehead, who thinks 
he has coined it. There seems no reason to 
suppose that Pecock’s word is from lofian 
rather than lufian: loueable occurs just 
before and is a genuine 15th Century word 
glossed amabilis. Pecock is discussing 
different attributes of God. 
Origination, 78 

The Father and Son ‘ muste nedis be in 
origynacioun .. . afore pe holy goost.’ 

The first example in O.E.D. is from 
Jeremy Taylor, 1647. 
Petty, 247 

signes as peti sacramentis. 

O.E.D. 3 ‘of secondary importance’, 
L523. 
Precise, 462 

pe precise nakid pretensioun of wordis 
1526. 
Pretensioun means ‘ signification’, Cp. The 
Donet, 138 fforwhi pilk wordis pretenden. 

. Not in O.E.D. in this sense. 
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Preservance, 57 

Meyntenaunce or preservaunce 

Not in O.E.D. and earlier than preserva- 
tion or preserval. 

Provocative, 151 

So pat we mowe and provoke hym into 
mercy bi certeyn provocative meenys 141, 
from Jeremy Taylor. 

Redouble, 52 

panne double pis and 3itt redouble it 1477 
Redoubling, noun, 52 

bi such doublyng and redoublyng 1580 
Run through. 465 

lete hym renne poru3 pe epistles 

O.E.D. sv. run through: 1673. 
Sacramenting, 252 and passim 

sacramenting is not ellis pan an holy out- 
ward worschiping bi outward feleable .. . 
signes 

One of Pecock’s favourite words: not in 
0.E.D. To sacramente occurs in The Donet, 
113. 
servingly, 236. 

ellis he doop no deede vertuosely and 

servingli to pee: ‘offering one service’ 

not in O.E.D. 
squat, verb. 333 

good and prifty processis schulen be lettid 

and squattid bi such vnprifti criyng 

O.E.D., to suppress (rare) 1577 
subserve, 110 

in her subserving to resoun. 1619 

Cp ‘mynystryng and undir serving to 
resoun’ earlier in the same _ paragraph. 
O.E.D. has ‘ underserve’ from 1611 
Supernatural, 132 

supernatural good 1526 
Thankable, 223 

pankeable god. Not in O.E.D. 
Threefoldness, 73 
: prefoldenes of persoonys in pe same god- 

ede 

O.E.D. 1846 the threefoldness of Persons 
Unbreakable, 201. 

, unbreakeabily . . . ordeyned to be kept (of 
aw). 

O.E.D. 1480: 
enough, 1570. 
Unendable, 51 

vneendeable excuse: cp. endable, 1693. 
Witeablenes, 192 

synnyng or witeabilnes 

Not in O.E.D.: cp. witable in The Fole- 
wer 157 
Winful, 413 

chafare or sum opere wynful bargeyn. 

The context implies ‘ gainful’ rather than 


breakable, _ illogically 
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‘laborious’, which is O.E.D.’s sense for 
winful quoted from The Donet. But there 
too Dr. Hitchcock takes it as ‘ gainful’. 
The verb ‘to win’ is common in Pecock in 
the sense ‘ to gain’. 
W onderfulness, 50 

* pe ouer excellent wondirfulnes ’ of God’s 

infinity. O.E.D.2, 1574. 
It may be added that the rare phrase ‘ pe 
wolde pleie pis parcel’ (* play a part’) on 
p. 267 offers a 15th Century illustration for 
parcel 1, f, where O.E.D. has only one 
example, from Hoccleve. Also, there is a 
— century example of country=jury, on 
p. 231. 

Some of these words, like joinable, have 
probably been invented over and over again 
in the colloquial speech of every age: others 
have proved useful technicalities. With 
further evidence from M.E.D. they may 
prove not to be Pecock’s inventions, though 
it seems likely that he will be found among 
the first to use them—that is true of such 
words as actually or aggregate used as a 
noun. The striking fact is that some 60 per 
cent of them have become essential parts of 
our literary vocabulary. They give the 
impression that Pecock was up to date 
linguistically, ready to invent, adapt, or use, 
and often a shrewd prophet, knowing what 
would prove congenial to the language. 

It is clear from Pecock’s controversial 
writings that he was well read in Wyclif, 
and the Dictionaries bear this out in a 
number of words found first in Wyclif and 
second in Pecock. Four of Pecock’s new 
words, two of them rare, appear next in 
Jeremy Taylor. There seems to be no refer- 
ence to Pecock in Taylor’s work, to judge by 
the index in Heber and Eden’s edition, so a 
further succession seems improbable. Yet 
the stress both lay on ‘doom of resoun” 
would have made them congenial souls, and 
despite the suppression of Pecock’s writings, 
Taylor could have met The Donet in the 


Bodleian. SusiE I. TUCKER. 
The University of Bristol. 


9Cp The Reule passim, usefully summarized in 
the E.E.T.S. edition, p. 536: C. J. Stranks, The 
Life and Writings of Jeremy Taylor (London, 1952), 
appendix F. ‘Taylor's Use of the word 
**Reason”’’. 


AMONG THE OLD LAW REPORTS 


T is not always realized, perhaps, that the 
old law-reports contain a good deal that is 


interesting and curious. It is related of a 
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learned 17th century Sergeant, Sergeant 
Maynard, that he had such a relish for the 
Year Books that he carried one in his coach 
to divert him in travel and said that he chose 
it before any comedy. This is possibly 
carrying matters a little far even for a 
professed lawyer, but there is no doubt that 
a volume of this kind can be a most enter- 
taining companion. Its stories are the 
stories of every-day people; its humour is 
the humour of the people of medieval 
England. Almost at once we are in the 
heart of the storm which must have raged 
in and around the Cathedral precincts at 
Worcester in the year 1221 when two cart- 
loads of books for the Dean’s library were 
detained by a rascally toll-gatherer for six 
weeks. Shortly afterwards we listen to the 
story of two rogues named Robin & Roger 
whose practice it was to perambulate the 
city of London armed with long sticks with 
hooks at the end, with which they helped 
themselves to surcoats, counterpanes and 
towels, to anything in short which could be 
hooked conveniently out of open doors and 
windows. In Mr. Bolland’s “ Select Bills in 
Eyre’ we can have the melancholy tale of 
John of Feyrewyn who in 1291 was rash 
enough to pay six marks to one, Richard the 
Carpenter, in exchange for an undertaking 
in writing to provide him with board and 
lodging for the rest of his life, a bargain of 
which both parties had speedy cause to 
complain. These contracts for the supply of 
lodging and food were by no means un- 
common at the time, but since they failed 
to specify the style of living and the nature 
and quantity of the food to be supplied it is 
obvious that they did not always turn out 
happily. If John’s story is to be believed he 
was without a crust of bread to stay his 
hunger and had not even a halfpenny to pay 
to a pleader to draw his Bill. He seems also 
to have been confined in chains in a cellar, 
and was altogether in a very bad way. He 
prays the justices for God’s sake to see that 
he gets his money back before they leave 
the town “ or else never shall I have it back 
again for I tell you the rich folk all back 
each other up to keep the poor folk in this 
town from getting their rights”. It is a sad 
and pitiful little story but it looks as if John 
of Feyrewyn was to lose both his six marks 
and his lodging. 

A Bill in 1289 provides a glimpse of a 
worthy Knight of Stafford and his efforts, 
amidst considerable financial embarrass- 
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ment, to provide for his family in readiness 
for the winter of that year. On the Satur. 
day following the day of St. Clement, Sir 
Richard of Draycott purchased from John 


Bike, burgess of Stafford, 55/- worth of | 


cloth and the fourth part of a cloth of ray, 
together with an ell and a half of the same 
and a tally of russett cloth for his children, 
The total sum expended was £5 0. 3., of 
which sum we are constrained to report that 
Sir Richard had by the year 1283 paid nought 
but 10/-. John Bike comes to court and 
prays his remedy for God’s sake. Sir 
Richard admits the debt but still cannot pay, 
so he is ordered to find one half on the 
quidenes of Easter and the rest on the feast 
of SS. Peter and Paul, which must have given 
him at least another six months’ credit. 


These records of daily life are not in their 
facts or in the manner of the telling either 
very violent or disturbing, but it must be 
confessed that the picture sometimes pre- 
sented to us of England of the Middle Ages 
as a peaceful place where honest men and 
women tilled the ground and bought and 
sold, secure from the depredations of rogues 
and thieves, and free from the oppression of 
those set over them, is not supported if we 
read further. Too often as Mr. Bolland 
says, we are confronted with tales of 
violence and crime which makes us wonder 
whether there was either justice or mercy 
for the common people throughout the 
length and breadth of medieval England. It 
is easy to overestimate the amount of 
wrong-doing in any community at any time. 
Criminal records may make dangerous read- 
ing unless we can retain our sense of pro- 
portion. But the fact remains that England 
of the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries, if not 
exactly a malefactors’ paradise, was cer- 
tainly a place where they throve and pros- 
pered. Many of the Bills contain stories of 
the most brutal assaults upon girls and 
women, committed often in the presence of 
spectators who were content to look on 
without raising a finger to help the victims. 
Alice and Peronell are beaten and wounded 
and thrown into the river Tean. Alice, the 
wife of Simon of Ingleby, loses her eye. 
Margery of Morton is so cruelly beaten 
about the head and body by a woman neigh- 
bour that she is rendered permanently deaf 
in one ear, and her life is despaired of; and 
there are other stories still more horrible. 
The amounts claimed as compensation for 
injuries must often have been mere matters 
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of form and pleading, but it is interesting to 
see the difference in outlook which is always 
noticeable when persons are asked to assess 
their own damages. Thus, Alice and 
Peronell claim £20, Alice Ingleby also 
claims £20, but in the case of Margery, who, 
as we have seen, was not expected to live, 
ten shillings is thought to be sufficient to 
compensate both the lady and her husband. 
William Derock, for the loss of four teeth 
and one ear, claims £40, while Roger of 
Holy Well Gate who was thrown into a 
well (not, let us hope, the Holy Well) and 
otherwise injured is not to be satisfied with 
less than £100. 


And so the tale of violence goes on. Mr. 
Baildon in his “ Select Cases in Chancery ” 
gives us an appalling picture of social con- 
ditions in the West country in the 14th 
century, where no one, not even a priest in 
his own church, was safe from the gangs of 
roughs who seemed to perambulate the 
country side, robbing, slaying and maiming 
without restraint. A Cornish priest in 1396 
was surprised during divine service and 
chased out of the chancel windows by rioters 
who were clearly minded to kill him. 
Indeed, they offered to do so in the presence 
of his parishoners who were so terrified that 
they stayed away from church, to the 
damage of the said priest who lost their 
offerings. David Usge, vicar of Pawlett in 
Somerset, was attacked when vested for 
Mass by William Bawe and others who pro- 
posed to cut off his head there in the chancel 
of his church, and he was obliged to buy his 
life and freedom with a cash payment and 
bonds for a considerable sum of money. 
Another priest, the parson of Hilgay in 
Norfolk could not approach his parsonage 
to hear his parishoners confess their sins 
even in the holy time of Lent, and was 
chased and pursued along the high road 
from Fincham to Crimplesham, a distance 
of two leagues, to his sore damage and hurt. 
The Rector of Winchelsea was attacked in 
his church as he was reading the Gospel by 
a company of rogues who took away not 
only his book but also the oblations, and so 
beat and wounded him that he despaired of 
his life. Other cases disclose some queer 
cases of supersition and gullibility. One 
petitioner come into Chancery and prays 
that the Chancellor may restrain a sorcerer 
by binding oaths from practising his en- 
chantments in future, since by their aid the 
petitioner's leg had been broken and his 
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body most foully hurt and damaged. 
Another case concerns the injuries wrought 
by an unskilful surgeon. Ralph Fryday 
complains that certain evildoers have broken 
his right arm. A surgeon named John West 
of Leicester undertook to cure it, but so 
improperly did he set to work that through 
his neglect and the malice and covin of the 
petitioner’s enemies the arm mortified and 
became incurable. The petitioner asks that 
West may be examined by the King’s 
surgeon as to the cure, and may answer in 
damage for his neglect. Here is a story of 
villainy by a type of adventurer still un- 
fortunately in our midst. Margaret Grimsby 
of Strasburg in Germany complains that 
Reginald Cobham took her to wife, affirm- 
ing that he was a single man and the son of 
the Lord of Cobham, from whom he 
expected great inheritance. In fact he was 
a common rogue. He possessed himself of 
Margaret’s fortune, which he transferred 
from Strasburg to Tilbury, and then made 
off with it, stating that he had another wife 
at home. Poor Margaret’s situation, penni- 
less in a strange town, must have been a 
perilous one indeed, and we can only hope 
that her prayer was anwered, and that a 
sergeant-at-arms was sent speedily to take 
and bring the body of the said Richard into 
court, there to answer for his fraudulent 
misdeeds. 


The Star Chamber cases take us into 
Tudor times and present some more curious 
and disturbing pictures of a daily life in 
town and country. One set of papers from 
the year 1493 tells of a veritable reign of 
terror in and around Castle Bromwich 
organized by the bailiff of Lord Ferrard, 
one, Broke, who, if report was true, was 
not only a receiver of thieves and vagabonds, 
but a maintainer of loose women whom he 
kept in his house, not suffering them even 
to go to church to hear God’s service. He 
slandered and ill-treated the good people of 
the district and seized their lands and goods, 
while his wife Alice went up and down the 
countryside armed with “a naxe” with 
which she assaulted and maimed the women- 
folk. Another pretty rogue was John 
Wotton, monk and kitchener of the Abbey 
of Malmsbury. He and others entered the 
house of John Culford of Brinkworth under 
cover of lawful seizure, turned him and his 
wife out of possession and cast their goods 
into the street, after which, so it is alleged, 
he took the baby from the cradle and put it 
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on the fire. The Mayor of Exeter in 1493- 
1494, to gratify some private spite, caused 
a woman to be dragged from her house by 
her hair and thrown into gaol where she 
languished for 26 weeks, wounded and 
fettered with leg-irons weighing more than 
30 lbs., and a chain besides, and having 
nothing but straw to lie on. From time to 
time she appeared at the bar on some vague 
charge of felony, but not being able to find 
sureties she remained in prison until the 
Mayor went out of office. Then some 
charitably-minded persons found the means 
for her to sue out a supersedas at West- 
minster, after which she regained her free- 
dom. By this time the Mayor was dead, but 
his widow Isabel still detained the wretched 
woman’s goods, a list of which is given in a 
schedule to the petition. Another Star 
Chamber case tells us something of the 
administration of one of the great religious 
houses on the eve of the Reformation. 
Robert Carter complains that he was seized 
by order of the Abbot of Malmsbury, 
deprived of his house and goods, and 
thrown into the monastery prison, where 
he was tied with a great chain to the 
stocks and left there pitiously crying 
and wailing, and so near death that he was 
shriven and housled. His offence, according 
to the Abbot, was that he was a bondman 
and would not be controlled, a plea which 
might have found ready acceptance in the 
13th century but which was distinctly out of 
date by 1500. Moreover Robert Carter’s 
grandfather had purchased his freedom and 
had given a feast to celebrate the event. 
This appeared from the testimony of 
several witnesses so the Abbot was thrown 
back upon the plea that Robert was born 
after his fathers manumission and was there- 
fore excluded from its operation. It is an 
unpleasant story and we turn from it with- 
out regret. 


It may come as a surprise to some of us to 
to learn that as late as 1503 a hermit could 
have been found on Highgate Hill. There 
he lived with his servant in a house with a 
steeple adjoining which was a garden and 
an orchard, the successor of a long line of 
hermits who had been entrusted with the 
work of maintaining the highway between 
Highgate and Smithfield with right to take 
tolls. On May 25, 1503, when the hermit 
was at work in his orchard with his servant, 
a number of riotous and evil disposed per- 
sons insigated it was alleged by the Vicar of 
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St. Pancras came up Highgate Hill in riotous 
manner, with bills, staves, and other 
weapons defensible, and hew down the pales 
of the orchard where the hermit was labour- 
ing and would have murdered him if he had 
not escaped into the “steeple” of his 
hermitage. So much is clear from the 


hermit’s petition and the fact that there was | 


much more in the case than appears at first 
sight, including a disputed right of way and 
a long standing quarrel between Highgate 


and St. Pancras, detracts nothing from a | 


very homely and unexpected picture of by- 
gone social life which we owe entirely to the 
law reports. 


A later volume of Star Chamber cases 
“Les Reportes del Cases in Camira Stellata 
1593 to 1609” brings us to much more 
modern times. We are now at the beginning 
of the 17th century and can learn not only 
the details of the various offences but also 
the punishment—often the very savage 
punishment—meted out to wrongdoers, 
whereas the earlier reports are often silent 
in the matter of pains and penalties. We 
see the court inflicting fines which can 
seldom have been paid, cutting off ears and 
slitting noses, branding, sending men to be 
““whopte,” to the galleys, or to perpetual 
imprisonment, dressing them up on the 
pillory in female clothes to increase the 
shame and ridicule and flogging and duck- 
ing women. 
many aspects of social life. 
attempt to poison the Earl of Shrewsbury 
in 1595 by means of poisoned gloves and 
smells, and of a rascally emponic who dosed 
the Countess with “ oyle of stagges’ blood” 
for gout. It is surprising to find that Plum- 
stead at the end of the 18th century was 
famous for its hay, but one case deals with 
a consignment of “ heye, good sweete and 
merchantable, such as Plumstead marshe 
dothe yield.” A little later the court sat 
solemnly to consider whether to “ picke le 
partye over the hedge” was riot or assault. 
One day in the year 1600 Sir Richard 
Edmund Baynam knight and certain other 
friends of his went to supper at the “ Mar- 
maide” in Bread Street and having stayed 
until 2 o’clock in the morning and leaving 
the place in disorder and excess of drink 
they meanaced wounded and beat the 
Watch in Friday Street and uttered seditious 
words. They were severely fined, and orders 
went forth that no tavenner was to suffer 
or receive company after 9 o’clock “* because 
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drungenness is now so common and general 
and odious (as to drinke by bushell, measure, 
dozen and yarde)” and it was delivered 
in law that a common drunkard might be 
bound for his good behaviour. Some years 
later five young masters of the Inns of Court 
being at supper in Holborn resolved together 
to do something that they might be spoken 
of after they were dead. Later that night 
they took a boat and went over to Lambeth 
Marsh to the Swan “a very lewde house ” 
and called [?] of real life. No historian of 
present-day matters could complete his 
studies without taking notice of what goes 
on day by day in our Courts of Justice. So 
the student of the social life of the past will 
miss many opportunities of giving life and 
movement to his story if he negiects the 
legal fare now thanks largely to the work 
of the Selden Society placed so invitingly 
before him. Let us take up such a volume 
as Maitlands “ Select Pleas of the Crown” 
and search its pages for glimpses of the 


doings. MALCOLM LETTS. 


THE ACCOUNT BOOK OF 
WILLIAM NORWICH 


IR WILLIAM NORWICH, 4th Bart., was 
the only surviving son and heir of Sir 
Erasmus Norwich, 3rd Bart. (1668-1720), by 
his second wife, Jane, daughter of William 
Adams of Sprowston Hall, Norfolk. He was 
born on 11 November 1711, and baptized 
the same day at St. Anne’s Church, Soho. 
He had three sisters: Arabella, born in 1708, 
Annabella, born in 1709, and Jane (probably 
the eldest) who married one Nichols of 
Hiltoft, near Edgware (or Edgworth as it 
was frequently written) in Middlesex. Sir 
William’s mother, Lady Jane Norwich, also 
died in 1720. 

Sir William was just under nine years old 
when his parents died, and he seems to have 
left the family home at Brampton in North- 
amptonshire and to have lodged at Edgware 
—then a rural area—either with his sister 
Jane or with a friend or trusted servant. 
Jane does not feature in the accounts as does 
her sister Arabella, who seems to have 
carried a responsibility in excess of her age. 
Shortly before his ninth birthday, Sir 
William was entered at Harrow School, 
having been coached for a few weeks pre- 
viously by the Reverend Mr. Huxly of 
Edgware. He entered Harrow School on 12 
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September 1720 and left on 12 March 
1724-5; his stay was therefore exactly four 
and a half years during the Mastership of 
the Reverend Thomas Brian, but his name 
does not occur in W. T. J. Gun, The Harrow 
School Register, 1571-1800. That portion 
of the accounts covering Sir William 
Norwich’s period at Harrow was edited by 
the present writer (with an introduction) and 
published in The Harrovian of 13 February 
1958. The expenditure on his behalf may 
be analysed as follows: 


£ gid 
Preparatory School 10 6 
Board and tuition at Harrow 
School wa : 55 35 7 
Gratuities to servants at 
Harrow 49 0 
Expenses in connexion with 
the annual contest for the 
silver arrow at Harrow 
School Si ae 19 114 
Book we me = 13 
Candles ae + ie 22 
Pocket Money a ys Ye 
Clothes my ee .. 4214 64 
Wigs = ; 8 8 0 
Medical Attention ~ 913 0 
Servants’ Expenses .. 2 8 0 
Travelling Expenses Vinee 
Miscellaneous Expenses 8 1 
‘Extraordinary’ Expenses 
on behalf of Sir William 
Norwich .. 45 0 0 
£2is 2 4 


The account book is a gathering of 72 
pages, 113 by 74in., sewn into a white paper 
cover. Only the right-hand side pages 
(numbered 1 to 33) have been written on. 
The record had been kept with the utmost 
care by a man named Lloyd whose 
arithmetic was correct to the last farthing. 
The accounts are given below as near to the 
original form as the limitations of print will 
permit; each section is provided with a brief 
commentary and an analysis; definitions of 
unusual words are given as footnotes. 

Before considering the accounts, a few 
remarks about the rise and fall of the 
Norwich family may be appropriate. 
John Norwich of Brampton (1613-61), son 
of Sir Simon, was educated at Oundle, 
knighted and created a baronet in 1641; he 
was a Parliamentarian, sheriff of North- 
amptonshire, 1645-46, Member of Parlia- 
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ment for that county, 1654-55, and for 
Northampton in 1660 and 1661. His son 
and heir, Sir Roger (1636-91) was also 
Member for Northamptonshire in 1679 and 
1685-87; in July 1666 he obtained a royal 
pardon for having killed Roger Halford. 
Sir Erasmus Norwich, 3rd Bart., was 
Sheriff of Northamptonshire, 1704-5, and 
the father of Sir William, whose career from 
1729, when he was less than eighteen years 
of age, was far from creditable, as the 
accounts will reveal. He died unmarried in 
January 1741-2 at Market Harborough, 
having wasted his fortune and ruined his 
family. Edward Walford, in Chapters from 
Family Chests, vol. I (1887), pp. 175-182, 
writes on what he calls ‘ the Great House of 
Norwich’, tracing it back to the reign of 
Edward III and suggesting its descent from 
the Bigods of East Anglia who flourished 
at the time of the Norman Conquest. A 
pedigree showing fourteen generations of the 
Norwich family may be seen in The History 
and Antiquities of Northamptonshire, com- 
piled by John Bridger and edited by Peter 
Whalley, vol. II (1791), p. 282. It has not 
been satisfactorily proved whether the 
baronetcy became extinct on the death of 
our Sir William in 1741-2, and G. E. 
C[okayne] in his Complete Baronetage 
(1902) gives us reason to believe that 
members of the Norwich family in the direct 
line—but then paupers—were still in North- 
amptonshire in the nineteenth century. It 
is a pathetic story. 

Sir William’s account book, his sword, 
watch, portrait and many other family relics 
as well as much information collected 
during many years, are owned by Mr. C. H. 
Bullivant of Minehead (a descendant of 
Annabella Norwich and her husband 
Richard Turvile) who has been kind enough 
to allow me to inspect these treasures and 
to borrow the accounts for transcription. 
Another portrait of Sir William is at 
Bosworth Hall, Leicestershire. 


The Eton Period, 1725-1728 

Detailed accounts of the cost of educating 
a boy are interesting for almost any period, 
and we are fortunate that those kept for 
Sir William Norwich are singularly com- 
plete. He entered Eton College on 31 May 
1725 at the age of thirteen and a half. He 
had had three months’ holiday after leaving 
Harrow, during which time preparations 
were made for this next stage in his educa- 
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tion. There were purchases of clothes 
(especially shirts) and a new wig, a leather 
satchel and a quire of paper; a servant was 
sent ‘ to Eaton to make a Bargain for St Wms 
board & Shcooling [sic]’. In the year 1725. 
26, the summer holiday at Eton was a week, 
that at Christmas was seven weeks, at Easter 
two, and Whitsun four. Two years board 
and tuition at Harrow had cost £67 14s. 7d. 
(i.e. £33 17s. 34d. a year), whereas at Eton 
in 1725 fees at the rate of £57 2s. Od. per 
annum were paid; then, as now, there were 
the inevitable ‘‘ extras.” 

In July 1726, Sir William was taken ill 
with a fever and brought back to Edgware; 
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as he was away for just over a fortnight the | 


attack must have been only mild. In 
November of the same year, 3s. 6d. was paid 
for John Sherwood’s expenses in going to 
Eton ‘to make up some difference between 
St Wm and his Dame’: unhappily, no details 
of the dispute have survived. From 19 May 
until 18 July 1727, Sir William was visiting 
relations and friends in Northamptonshire 
(where he had his first hunting) and War- 
wickshire, and on 31 July he returned to his 
studies. 


The coronation of George II in October 
1727 was obviously a special treat for which 
the boy was given 6s. 6d. as pocket-money. 
In his Harrow days, Sir William had, on 
an average, ls. 1d. a month pocket-money; 


at Eton he had just over 1s. 1d. a week. | 


Sir William’s sword, which replaced a 
smaller one in May 1728, is still extant; it 
is a rapier with a silver-gilt hilt and pommel 
bearing the hall-mark for 1718. At the end 
of 1728, plans were being made for this 
young man (now aged 17) to enter an 
academy to learn fencing and dancing. He 
left Eton on 15 December and had three 
months’ holiday; the money spent on his 
behalf while at the College may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


£ sd. 
Board and tuition at Eton 193 2 1 
Gratuities to servants at 
Eton Es gé ‘a 3 7 6 
Books Ss sid — 8 18 11 
Pocket Money we . Oa 
Clothes i es .. 7310 5 
Wigs ts ea a 9 11 10 
Medical attention and asso- 
ciated expenses .. te 9 3 6 
Gratuities (miscellaneous) . . 1 sa 
Travelling Expenses 3.19 3 
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= Aaa. 

Board, etc., at Edgware and 
London .. a os 2 6 @ 
Expenses at Coronation .. , 2 1 
Miscellaneous Expenses .. t OT] 
£343 10 104 

Add expenses during the 
Harrow period ~« Ss 2 4 
Total to date .. .. £618 13 24 


The individual payments for the Eton 
period are as follows: 


1724/5 
March—Payd for a Hat 10s. 6d. & a Silver 

Lace 4s. for Sr. Wm. 

20—Pd Mr Beer by his Man Jno. Crowder 
a bill for a Superfine Druggett’ Suitt 
of Cloaths 4l/i. 7s. 6d. 
Gave to the Man that brought Sr. 
Wms. Cloaths from London to Edg- 
ware Is. Od. 

25—Pd Mr Wild of Harrow for a pair of 
Shoes for St. Wm. 4s. Od. 


1725 
27—a pair of White Gloves 1s. 2d. 
Sr. Wms. Doe Skin breeches Scouring? 
& mending 2s. Od. 
29—Pd a stage Coachman for bringing Sr. 
Wms. Perriwigg from London to 
Edgware 3d. 
3—A Pair of Roulling* Cloth Coullrd 
hose & Worsted 3s. 1d. 
To Sr. Wm. for his Pockett 1s. Od. 
April. 2d—Pd Jno: Sherwoods Expences & 
horse going to Eaton to Enquire the 
rates of Board & Schooling 1s. 74d. 
Pd for 5 Pockett handkerchieffs for 
Sr. Wm. 5s. 4d. 
9—Pd James Field for a Leather Satchell 
for Books 2s. 6d. 
10—Pd Mrs Ann Norwich a Bill for a 
Callimance* Night gown, a Hatt and 
Lace & a pair of Roulling 3s. Hose 
for St. Wm. and Charges to London 
as Pr Bill 1/i. 17s. 34d. 
Pd for powder & Washball® for Sr. 
Wm. Sd. 
1 Drugget. A fabric of wool, or half wool and 
half silk or linen. 
*Scour. To remove grease or dirt from a fabric 
by a detergent process. 
. *Rouling. Rolling. Rolling hose were stock- 
Fad which the tops could be rolled up or down 


*Calamanco. A glossy woollen stuff twilled and 
chequered in the warp. 
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16—Pd for Threed & Buttons for Sr. Wms. 
Shirts 1s. 10d. 

21—Pd John Sherwood & horse Expences 
going to Eaton to make a Bargain for 
Sr. Wms. board & Schooling 1s. 3d. 

24—A Quire of Paper 4d. 
Horses Standing & Turnpikes when 
Sr. Wm. Went to London to Visitt 
Lady Thorold 1s. 3d. 
To St. Wm. for his Pockett then 
2s. 6d. 

28—Pd Jos: Robinson for altering a 
perriwigg of St. Wms. 2s. 6d. 

29—Pd Mrs. Ann Norwich a bill for a 
Yard of Cambrick® half an Ell of 
Muslin a pr. of Stockings & a Comb 
& Case for St. Wm. 11s. 9d. 


May 4—1 Yard of Black Ribon & Tape 7d. 
May 15—Payd Thos: Robinson for 2 Pr. 


of Shoes for St. Wm. 8s. Od. 

20—Payd A Stage Coachman for bringing 
Sr. Wms. fustain’ frock from London 
to Edgware 6d. 

22—A Pair of Buckles for St. Wm. 6d. 
A Pair of Garters for Do. 6d. 
Half an Ell of Muslin for Turn 
Overs® & threed for Do. 4s. Od. 
29—Three pair of White Gloves for Do. 
3s. 6d. 

30—To Sr. Wm. for his Pockett 5s. Od. 

31—Payd Mrs Woodwar for Sr. Wms. 
Composition Money & for Entrance 
to the Schoolmasters att Eaton—as 
Pr. Accot. 7li. 12s. Od. 
Pd for the hire of a horse for a man 
to go to Eaton wth Sr. Wm. 2s. 6d. 
Expences Oats & hay for 3 horses 
4s. 8d. 
Sr. Wm. Norwich’s Board at my 
House at Edgworth [sic] from the 12 
of March, before Easter the time he 
left Harrow School to ye 31 of May 
the time he went to Eaton being the 
day that Eaton school open’d after 
Whitsuntide 10 Weeks at ye rate of 
201i. Pr. Ann’ 3/i. 17s. Od. 


June 2—Pd for Makeing 4 Shirts & runing 


Turn Overs for Sr. Wm. 3s. Od. 
F. W. STEER. 


(To be continued) 


5 Wash-ball. A ball of soap. 

6 Cambric. A fine white linen originally made 
at Cambray in Flanders. 

7 Fustian. Originally a coarse cloth made of 
cotton and flax. 

8 Turnover. A linen band worn round the neck 
and turned down as a collar. 
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Readers’ Queries 





: (CHEDDARS.’— Why were letters written 

by more than one person called 
‘Cheddars’ in the 18th century. The 
expression “ A ‘Cheddar’ letter” occurs in 
‘ Oxford Apostles’ by F. Faber, pp. 308 and 


329. R. PARK. 


MILTONIC? ECHO IN HOUSMAN 

—George O. Marshall in “ A Miltonic 
Echo in Housman,” N.&Q., cciii (June, 
1958), p. 258, alleges that in A Shropshire 
Lad LXII (“ Terence, this is stupid stuff ’’) 
Housman compresses part of lines 485-6 in 
Book XI of Paradise Lost: “ moping 
melancholy/And moon-struck madness,” 
into his line “* Moping melancholy mad.” 

It would seem to me to be more accurate 
to say that both poets use three words that 
were commonly associated by meaning and 
alliteration in both the seventeenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, as the following quotations 
from the N.E.D. show: 

1621 S. Ward Life of Faith 16 Why are 
many of thy followers so dead, so 
mopish, so melancholy? 

1850 Kingsley Alton Locke xxxvi Long 
melancholy mopings. .. . 

1853 Hickie tr. Aristophanes (1872) 11.683 
He has sent away my master melan- 
choly-mad. 

1863 Reade Hard Cash III.100 In short, she 
gave them the impression that Alfred 
was a moping melancholiac. 

1882 B. Nicholson in N.Shaks.Soc.Trans. 


349 He... became  melancholicaly 
mad immediately on the shock of these 
revelations. J. A. LAVIN. 


OHN CLEVELAND (?).—I should be 
grateful for any information about the 
authorship of the following piece of verse. 
It occurs on a single sheet in Lambeth 
Library, and is written in a hand of the mid- 
seventeenth century. On the grounds of 
date and style, the author might well be 
John Cleveland, or an imitator of Cleveland. 
This possibility is increased by the fact that 
I found it among the papers of a Fellow of 
St. John’s College contemporary with Cleve- 
land, Cardell Goodman, when I was pre- 
paring Goodman’s poems for publication 
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by the School of Art at Reading University. | 


The verses are almost certainly not by 
Goodman, whose style is very similar to that 
of George Herbert. 


Upon his Ma: ties sicknesse and 
happy recovery. 
What mean’t that strange distemper wch of late 
So much perplex’t the boddy of our state? 
The hart was whole; and yett through ev'ry 
veine 
An icy coldnesse ran, as if *twould faine 
Turne all to cristall, an so soone become 
Fitt matter for a (feared usefull) Toombe. 
That frolick mirth which wont to cheere each 
part 
Was now quite dampt; and all the power of art 
Was lame and uselesse; None the cause could 
guesse, 
Of such an universall heavinesse. 
At — the Head complaind, and then each 
an 
Was straite lift up, as yeelding to th’ comand 
Of that affected part ; meaning to aske 
Or pull a blessing downe from heaven; a taske 
That suted with the generall zeale ; where all 
Had else beene mourners, att their owne funerall; 
Each ey was big with teares, and threat’ned so 
A deluge to prevent a greater woe; 
All motion ceas’t, unless it were of aire 
For wee had still a voice, a groane, a prayer, 
(In this our generall lethargie) for Him 
Who was the life and soule of every limbe. 
Never was argument of so much force 
(Though back’t with all ye subtle quick discou:se 
Of wisest sophists) to confirme their part 
Who well conceive the head, and nct ye hart 
To bee ye seat of life; no sooner was 
Our Head, our Prince, distemperd, butt ye masse 
And boddy of our Kingdom groan’d, and they 
alone 
Did live with best content, that then had none: 
All droopt with Him, that Hee might read in this 
His subjects lives were all bound up in his: 
And now they live: for a propitious hand 
Hath wip’t away the teares of all our land: 
The cane hath raisd our drooping Head, and 
thus 
Not only crowned Him againe butt us. 


R. J. ROBERTS. 


EAN O’CASEY .—I am preparing a thesis 
on Anglo-Irish drama with particular 
emphasis on the work of Sean O’Casey and 
should be very much obliged if any reader 
who possesses information or material 
(letters and etc.) which might be of use, 
would kindly communicate with me. Great 
care will be taken of such material and it 
will be promptly returned. 
RONALD AYLING. 
2 Finsbury Road, Brighton, Sussex. 


. F. BLAND.—I should be grateful for 
any information about the life and 
works of an artist named J. F. Bland who 
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painted a number of water colours of the 
first meeting of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion at Wimbledon in 1860. 


(Dr.) L. P. CLARKE. 


POPE AND JONSON.—I need to know 
whether any critical notice has been 
taken of the similarity between the following 
lines. The first is, of course, from Mr. 
Johnson’s To the Memory of My Beloved, 
The Author Mr. William Shakespeare: and 
what he hath left us, from the first folio, and 
the second is from Mr. Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock. 


But stay, I see thee in the Hemisphere | 
Aduanc’d, and made a Constellation there! 
Shine forth, thou Starre of Poets, and with rage, 
Or influence, chide, or cheere the drooping 
Stage ; 
Which, since thy flight fro hence, hath mourn’d 
like night, 
And despaires day, but for thy Volumes light. 
Ben: Ionson 
Then cease, bright Nymph! to mourn the ravish’d 
Hair 
Which adds new Glory to the shining Sphere! 
Not all the Tresses that fair Head can boast 
Shall draw such Envy as the Lock you lost. 
For after all the Murders of your Eye, 
When, after Millions slain, your self shall die; 
When those fair Suns shall sett, as sett they must, 
And all those Tresses shall be laid in Dust ; 
This Lock, the Muse shall consecrate to Fame, 
And mid’st the Stars inscribe Belinda’s Name! 
A. Pope 


JOAN DuPREY. 


DWARD MORDAKE.—I shall be 
deeply grateful to any reader who can 
furnish me with any information regarding 
a strange story recounted in Gould and Pyle, 
Anomalies and Curiosities of Medicine (first 
published in 1896 and most recently in 1956), 
pp. 188-189. The gist of the story is as 
follows: 

Edward Mordake, “‘ heir to one of the 
noblest peerages in England,” was a hand- 
some and accomplished young man who 
committed suicide at the age of twenty- 
three. The reason for the suicide was the 
presence on the back of the head of a 
female face, ‘“‘a mere mask” but capable 
of evincing emotion and of whispering 
blasphemies and obscenities. Mordake 
felt that this abnormality was the result of 
a curse invoked upon his family for some 
unknown cause, and, though carefully 
guarded by his physicians Manvers and 
Treadwell, managed to take poison, 
requesting in a letter that the face be 
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destroyed before his burial lest it continue 
its whisperings in his grace. He requested 
furthermore that he be buried in a 
desolate place and that his grave be un- 
marked. 


Some of the things I should like to know 
are these: 1, the identity of Edward Mor- 
dake (the name may be an assumed one to 
protect the reputation of the family); 2, the 
existence of any case-history by either or 
both of his physicians; 3, the existence of the 
story in any other form (broadside, 
pamphlet, etc.). Gould and Pyle quote the 
story but make no statement as to where 
they got it, saying only that it was “taken 
from lay sources.” 

I shall be most appreciative of any sug- 
gestions or clues, however slight. 


PauL G. BREWSTER. 
Tennessee Polytechnic institute 


IR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN 
KNIGHT.—Line 649 of the Middle 
English romance of Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight reads: 
In pe more half of his schelde hir ymage 
depaynted 
Sir Israel Gollancz in his edition (1940), 
following a suggestion of S. O. Andrews 
(RES vi) emends more to [inner]-more, but 
the editions of Tolkien and Gordon (1925) 
and Pons (1946) make no change. Andrew 
proposed the emendation on the grounds 
that the line was deficient in both sense and 
alliteration. The argument from alliteration 
is not, in itself, completely convincing, since 
the French word ymage, if stressed on the 
second syllable, could conceivably alliterate 
with more. (Cp. the French word yuore in 
Pearl 178: Hyr vysayge whyt as playn 
yuore:—yet Piers P1.A 1,48: And whom the 
ymage was lyk that ther-inne stod shows at 
least that ymage could be stressed on the 
first syllable.) More does, however, give 
decidedly poor sense (greater=?upper), 
since the following line rather suggests that 
the image was on the inside of Gawain’s 
shield. Furthermore, the Andrew-Gollancz 
emendation seems to echo similar medieval 
descriptions of Arthur’s shield (Cp. the ME 
sermon quoted by Gollancz: King Artoure 
had in pe innare parte of ys shelde an ymage 
of Oure Lady Mary deprended). It seems 
probable, therefore, that the line should be 
altered. However I would suggest that a 
more economical change, and one which is 
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palaeographically more likely (with minim- 
confusion instead of Andrew’s haplography) 
would be simply to emend more to innore 
and read 
In pe innore half of his schelde hir ymage 
depaynted. D. Gray. 
Oxford 


LIZA METEYARD.—Can some reader 
assist my attempts to trace the bio- 
graphy of Eliza Meteyard who wrote or 
published under that name “ Lillian’s Golden 
Hours” in 1857? Subsequently reprinted 
by a London firm in 1903. 
I have been unsuccessful in locating any 
information in the reference books. 


T. M. THOMAS. 


HESNEY.—The name is said to originate 
from de Quesnai, together with Cheine, 
Cheney, Cheyney and other variants. In 
Burke’s Armoury, the ::ame Chesne is noted 
as French and the arms are an oak tree 
fructed; but these are nut those borne by the 
variants stated above. In the Middlesex 
County Records iii 1888 there is recorded a 
foreigner named le Chesne, in 1635. Does 
the name Chesney really originate from de 
Quesnai with its Latin Chesneto, or is it of 
more recent introduction? 


R. W. L. CHESNEY. 





(Continued from page 461) 


from the children of this country with which 
the present monument was erected. 

The original gravestone disappeared, but 
a few years ago was discovered in South- 
ampton by Mr. C. S. Davey, a former mem- 
ber of the Stoke Newington Borough 
Council. On a recent visit to Stoke Newing- 
ton Mr. Davey presented the stone to the 
Borough of Stoke Newington and it has 
been deposited in the Central Library there, 
where it will be an interesting item in the 
forthcoming tercentenary celebrations of 
Defoe’s birth in 1960. 


USE.—A cahier is being prepared in 
commemoration of the centenary of 
Eleanora Duse’s birth, and the contents of 
any letters or memoirs which concern her 
work would be very valuable to the editors 
of this cahier, c/o Miss Claude Vincent 
presso Sandford, via Durini 20, Milan, Italy. 


November, 1958 


Replies 





" MOTHER OF THOUSANDS.’—Col. 

P. W. F. Brown inquires if any 
readers have heard of this plant. The name 
is given to the Ivy-leaved Toad-flax which 
is also known as “ Mother of Millions.” 


S. G. BALLEy. 


LE MAY FAMILY (cciii. 409).—Your 

correspondent may be interested to 
know of two examples of the name occur- 
ring at dates earlier than he quotes. The 
Norfolk Pipe-Rolls give a William le Mai, 
1177, and in the Index to Charters and Rolls 
in the British Museum, Cott Claud Sxi, a 
Thomas le Mey appears, 1221. 

There appears to be two sources of this 
name, English and French. 

In the English records Le May is a not 
uncommon nickname, May in M/E meaning 
a young lad or girl. Most of these names 
lost the definite article during the fourteenth 
century, and I do not think that the modern 
name of Le May is likely to be English. 

According to Professor Dauzat’s diction- 
ary of French surnames, Lemay (one word) 
is a nickname for one who planted the May 
tree at the May Day festivities. 

Therefore, I do not think that any of the 
early references quoted by your correspon- 
dent have any relation to his own name. 


E. H. BRANDT. 


OLIN MACKENZIE  (cciii, 42).— 
Thomas Parke (1749-1835), later presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia, attended Mackenzie’s course in 
obstetrics in London, 1771-72, and consid- 
ered his anatomical preparations “ very 
natural & extremely well executed & serve 
well to give an Idea of the difft stages of 
Pregnancy. In short they vastly exceed any 
thing of the Kind I ever saw.” Parke’s 
journal of his student years, with references 
to Mackenzie’s class, is in Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The journal 
has been used in a sketch of Parke published 
in Pennsylvania Mag. of Hist. and Biog., 
LXXV (1951), 237-59. 


WHITFIELD J. BELL, Jr. 
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The Library 





PLATO: REPUBLIC BOOK X. Edited by 
Professor John Ferguson, M.A., B.D. 
(Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1957, 9s.) with 
vocabulary 11s. 

THIS is a small annotated edition of the 

last book of the Republic intended for 
sixth forms of schools and for university 
students ‘who are not philosophy special- 
ists.’ The text followed is that of Burnet in 
the Oxford Classical Texts edition of Plato’s 

Republic, with very minor alterations. The 

book may be had with or without a 

vocabulary. 

The notes are excellent: those on the 
grammatical constructions are clear and 
helpful, relating the particular usage to the 
underlying principles of the structure of the 
Greek language: while those which 
summarize the main ideas of this or that 
philosopher referred to in the text are, in 
spite of the disclaimer quoted above, most 
informative and quite sufficient for the 
understanding of Plato’s references to them. 
At times, Plato’s ideas are usefully related 
to those of today: his Theory of Forms, 
for instance, is compared with Picasso’s 
effort to paint the inner essence of his 
subject; while his criticism of the arts as 
being a mere ‘ representation of a represen- 
tation’ is contrasted with the modern 
reaction against illusionist painting and 
sculpture, as seen in the work of Henry 
Moore or Barbara Hepworth. Elsewhere, 
as in the myth of Er and his vision of the 
pattern of the Universe as ordered by 
Necessity, Professor Ferguson points out 
that the famous ’Avayxn( arpaxrot, the 
Spindle of Necessity, is an example of the 
way the Greeks used verbal illustrations 
where we should use diagrams, and accord- 
ingly calls in the help of Mr. J. K. Major 
to supply figures to explain the text. 

A short introduction sketches in the 
historical background against which Plato 
and Socrates lived their lives, and ends with 
a useful summary of the whole of the 
Republic, which leads up to and includes 
Book X. The text and notes are followed 
by four appendices, the first on the Theory 
of Forms, and its influence on later writers; 
the second on Plato’s Theory of Art; the 
third on The Immortality of the Soul and 
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the Eleusinian and Orphic mysteries; and the 
four on the Platonic Mv6ot. In short, this 
little volume provides an excellent introduc- 
tion to the chief work of the greatest 
philosopher of ancient Greece. 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. By Helen 
Morris. Home University Library. 
No. 233. Oxford University Press, 1958. 
vii+239 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

HE task of presenting a _ reasoned 

account of Elizabethan Literature in a 

volume of this size is a formidable one, 
particularly when the whole of Shakes- 
peare’s work has to be included. Helen 
Morris tackles it along conventional lines by 
offering what is substantially a selected 
catalogue of authors and works, accom- 
panied by a critical commentary, mainly of 
the appreciative kind. Within these self- 
imposed limits she writes well. She has the 
ability to sum up the main features of a 
work in a concise and lively fashion that is 
likely to encourage her readers to look at 
things for themselves and not to be deterred 
by the thick hedges of scholarship that 
surround the major writers of the period. At 
the same time her own scholarship is sound, 
though she ought not to have given the 
impression, as she does at p. 28 and again 
at p. 141, that Gascoigne’s Jocasta was 
adapted direct from Euripides without any 
intermediary. 

The major deficiency of the book is the 
lack of any controlling idea. It is taken for 
granted that there is a certain unity about 
Elizabethan Literature, but no attempt is 
made to explain what the unifying features 
are. What, for instance, has Thomas Nashe 
in common with Spenser on the one hand 
and Shakespeare on the other? Nor is there 
any reference to large critical problems. 
No one would suspect from this book that 
much Elizabethan writing, apart from the 
drama, is under something of a cloud, or 
that for the last fifty years Spenser has 
ceased to be a formative influence on 
English poetry for the first time since 1579. 

More attention to political history and 
to the facts of social change might, perhaps, 
have helped to give the work a firmer out- 
line. But it would be wrong to end on a 
grudging note. This is a book which should 
stimulate readers to go to the writers and 
the works it discusses. 

A line is misplaced at the foot of p. 51 
and ‘ Arnim’ (p. 164) should read ‘ Armin’. 
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LIFE IN CLARE HALL, CAMBRIDGE, 
1658-1713, by W. J. Harrison. W. Heffer 
and Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, 1948. Price 


18s. 

ME. HARRISON’S book may be regarded 

as a supplement to the great two- 
volume history of Clare College edited by 
Mansfield D. Forbes (1928-30). The main 
sources used in this present work are four 
volumes of the accounts of Dr. Samuel 
Blith’s pupils from 1658 to 1694, and the 
book of Fellows’ accounts which he kept 
as Master from 1678 until his death in 1713. 
Mr. Harrison has made good use of his 
material even if he has been over-selective 
and omitted a lot of the smaller items, but 
on the whole his method has proved suc- 
cessful because he has produced a factual 
picture of Cambridge life over a span of 
half a century. The opening chapters are 
by way of being a backcloth to Blithe’s 
career for they describe the College build- 
ings and the rooms; an inventory of the 
furnishings of Blithe’s quarters show that 
they were crowded to a state of discomfort, 
and the lack of accommodation was such 
that although students may have shared a 
bedstead they usually had independent 
bedding. The position was eased by the 
completion of the Court and by the decrease 
in the number of undergraduates in the 18th 
century. An admirable chapter on College 
servants makes us wonder how these loyal 
people made an adequate living; of the 
emoluments of the Master and Fellows, 
however, the evidence is clear from Mr. 
Harrison’s tables. Out of 48 pupils in 1662, 
the Master (Thomas Paske) had three; by 
1680, Blithe, then Master, had 52. The life 
of the undergraduates makes absorbing 
reading, and the author has gathered many 
details about academic dress, lodgings, 
furniture, tuition (both in College and extra- 
mural), recreations, food, illness (unques- 
tionably an expensive business), income and 
disbursements, and so forth. A_ similar 
chapter deals with the Master and Fellows, 
and at Clare (as at other places) elections 
were often contentious. We are given 
details of the incomes of College officers 
and particulars of their duties, but it must 
be remembered that the earlier part of this 
book concerns events during a troublesome 
and abnormal period of England’s history. 
Although Samuel Blithe’s career is given 
fairly fully, it is a pity that the author did 
not fulfil his intention of reconstructing ‘a 
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diary for Samuel Blithe incorporating the 


more general details of College history, | 
seeing that all these would have had their | 


place in a diary, if he had written one. But 
it seemed preferable to confine this chapter 
to intimate and personal details of his life, 
and his relations with his pupils and 
relatives.’ We are left, as has been said, 
with a selection from the records rather than 
a full-length survey which would have been 


of interest to people other than Cambridge | 


men. 


But Blithe’s character stands out | 


clearly: he was honest, reasonably indus- | 


trious, much concerned with the welfare and 
improvement of the College, kind, generous, 
methodical, and something of a financial 
genius. It is certain that Blithe understood 
his accounts better than one reader of Mr. 
Harrison’s book has understood them, for 
sums due or payable were often delayed for 
many years—in one case the delay was 22 
years! We get an idea of College comfort 
(or discomfort), grace and pomp: we read 
about tobacco and wine, splendid pieces of 
plate, elaborate funerals, bequests of books, 
and money-bags in the College chest con- 
taining guineas and “Lewis’s d’or”. In 
1695, Blithe proposed the imposition of a 
tax on ability to pay, and collected weekly, 
an idea which Mr. Harrison aptly describes 
as P.A.Y.E. in 1695. On 19 April, 1713, 
Samuel Blithe’s age has gone and we are 
grateful to Mr. Harrison for his reconstruc- 
tion of one aspect of it. It would have been 
nice to have had a portrait so that we knew 
the appearance of this worthy Master of 
Clare, and to know the definition of the 
hearth utensil described as a “ purre” on 
p. 18; was this a form of trivet? 


RICHARD HAKLUYT—VOYAGES AND 
DOCUMENTS. Selected by Janet Hamp- 
ton. 6ins. by 4ins. pp. 471+4xxviii. 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

THIS is, I believe, Miss Hampton’s first 

published book; and it is written on the 

jacket that it is for the general reader and 
student. I don’t agree with the jacket. 

Nearly 40 years ago I bought a copy of 

the 1918 edition of the Times Atlas. It is a 

big heavy book but has accompanied me 

half round the world and back. For the last 
two years its home is an awkward corner of 

the flat—a well-known friend; but as I 

suspected also the home of spiders. Now 

this book, or later editions of it—free from 
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spiders and in good condition—is to be 
found in any public library in the country. 
It has one of the best gazeteers I know of. 
After battling with spiders I find that a place 
called Colmagro in Russia is not mentioned. 

One of Miss Hampton’s authors mentions 
the place. Under special headlines, too. 
Apparently in 1553 a centre of the fur trade. 
The neighbourhoods “yeelde very rare 
and precious skinnes . . . among the rest 
those principally worne about the neckes of 
our Noble women and Ladies: it hath also 
Martins skinnes, white, blacke, and red 
Foxes skinnes, skinnes of Hares, and 
Ermyns, and others, which they call and 
terme barbarously as Bevers, Minxis, and 
Minivers.” 

This bit is from that, “‘ Written in Latine 
by Clement Adams” part of a narrative by 
“Richard Chancellor Pilot major of the 
voyage.” A voyage round North Russia to 
beyond, and ‘“Enterprised by Sir Hugh 
Willoughbie, knight” who gets the credits. 

On the next page is an interesting descrip- 
tion of Russian Law and Justice—1553 
edition. It seems that before you could sue 
a chap for debt you had to “do” him— 
flog him nearly to death—before you took 
him before your landlord: let alone the 
magistrate. In spite of Tudor spelling the 
1958 edition is not much different. 

If you can wade through nearly 500 pages 
of Tudor-spelled English by often indifferent 
writers, if you do not care where Colmagro 
and lots of other places are; if you don’t 
want to know anything about Adams and 
his co-authors—read the book. 

It is a book I will keep—to refer to with 
a sigh. Only in the index do I find: 
“Colmagro see Kholmogory.” I’m no 
wiser, are you? There is nothing in the 
index to find the bits I’ve quoted. For your 
information turn to pages 64 and 65. 


P. W. F. Brown. 


ANDREW MYLLAR, A SHORT STUDY 
OF SCOTLAND'S FIRST PRINTER. 
By Thomas Rae. The Signet Press, 
Greenock. 7s. 6d. net. 

O mark the 450th anniversary of the art 
of printing in Scotland, Thomas Rae 
has written, printed, and published, in an 
edition limited to 200 copies, at The Signet 

Press, Greenock, an account of Scotland’s 

first printer. Slight though the available 

evidence regarding Andrew Myllar and his 
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activities is, it is fitting that for the first 
time a book should be devoted to him. 

Myllar, an Edinburgh bookseller, had 
gained experience as a printer abroad, 
almost certainly in Rouen, where in 1505 
two books were printed for him, in one of 
which his punning device appears. 

Late though it was, printing might not 
have reached Scotland even in 1507-8 had 
not Bishop Elphinstone of Aberdeen been 
desirous of having his Breviarium A berdo- 
nense printed in Scotland. He found a 
sympathetic and wealthy sponsor in Walter 
Chepman. Bishop Elphinstone’s influence 
at Court, and the royal favour which Chep- 
man had enjoyed for some years, secured 
from King James IV a patent in the names 
of Chepman & Myllar. The firstfruits of 
their press in the Southgait (now Cowgate), 
Edinburgh, were nine pamphlets or tracts, 
issued in 1508, containing poems by English 
and Scottish poets, a prose translation, and 
some anonymous pieces. The only surviving 
copies are preserved in the National Library 
of Scotland. 

The Breviarium Aberdonense, consisting 
of 1554 pages, printed in red and black, was 
issued in 1509-10 in two small octavo 
volumes. No mention of Myllar is made, 
but Chepman is referred to in the colophon 
in a fulsome fashion. It is unlikely that 
Chepman composed the colophon, and 
contrary to Mr. Rae’s assumption that 
Myllar must have been dead by that time, 
R. C. Elliott’s suggestion that Myllar, a- 
modest craftsman, wrote the colophon 
eulogizing his wealthy partner, is worthy of 
consideration, and adds a pleasing touch to 
the little we know of him. 

W. T. Dobson wrote, ‘The tracts, it is 
true, abound in errata .. . but the presswork 
would put to shame many modern 
examples.’ This small book is marred by 
several misprints, two only of which are 
noted in an errata; but the presswork and 
general design are excellent. 


CHARLES H. Morris. 


ROMAN HISTORY FROM COINS, by 
Michael Grant. Cambridge University 
Press, 1958. 12s. 6d. 

ANYONE who imagines that collecting 

coins is an occupation solely for the 
numismatist ought to read this authoritative 
and fascinating book written in a lively style, 
superbly illustrated and very modestly 
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priced. Professor Grant suggests that if 
modern governments had no Press, radio, or 
postage stamps to advertise their achieve- 
ments and intentions, might they not be 
forced to advertise them on _ coinage 
instead? This is the theme of the book: 
the use of coinage as a medium for telling 
the provinces of the Roman Empire what 
was happening or about to happen. Greek 
and Roman coins carried fine portraits on 
the obverses while the reverses were used 
as straightforward allusions to current events 
although sometimes the message was not 
wholly truthful. A study of coins and 
literature together is often revealing, and one 
notices the similarity of the conduct of most 
of the Roman emperors to that of the deified 
Augustus. Professor Grant goes a long way 
in demolishing much of the Nero legend: 
that emperor deserves to be remembered for 
his good, as well as for his evil, actions. 
The author is a shrewd observer as, for 
example, of Agrippina’s curl which falls 
spirally beneath her ear, ‘a conceit which 
she and her contemporaries (some of whom 
multiplied the wayward lock) handed on to 
the Italian ladies commemorated on 
fifteenth-century medallions’. This was not 
only a female practice; the present reviewer 
remembers seeing it portrayed in Van 
Miereveld’s portrait of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. Allusions to war and 
peace, agriculture, religion, economics, 
politics, the known and the unknown, are 
subjects for the reverses of coins; as such, 
they are one of the handmaids of history 
even if some of the deductions to be drawn 
from them are conjectural. ‘The primary 
function of the coins is to record the mes- 
sages which the emperor and his advisers 
desired to commend to the population of 
the empire—whether facts, or aspirations, 
or lies’. The great network of mints and 
the borrowing of Roman models by local 
coinage is briefly dealt with by Professor 
Grant whose book of 96 pages will no doubt 
lead many people to look at Roman (and 
other) coins with a fresh interest. The 
beauty of these coins is demonstrated by no 
less than 32 gravure plates depicting 269 
coins. This feature alone is sufficient to 
give this attractive book a place on the 
shelves of readers whose interests lie in 
artistic rather than historical spheres. But 
the historian of almost any period will find 
much to delight him in Professor Grant's 
pages. 
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THE Bulletin of The John Rylands 

Library is always rich and varied fare, 
‘A Dated Tenth-Century Hebrew Parch- 
ment Fragment’, ‘An Early Diary of 
Richard Cross, Prompter to the Theatres’, 
and the concluding section of Dr. A. R. 
Myers’s ‘ Household of Queen Margaret of 


Anjou, 1452-3’, are but three of the impor. | 





tant papers in the issue (Vol. 40, No. 2) just | 


received. Space forbids a detailed con- 


sideration of all the papers, but special men. | 


tion may perhaps be made of Dr. A. E. J. | 
Hollaender’s admirable study of documents 


relative to the fall from power and the 
violent death of Wallenstein, Duke of 
Friedland and Mechlenburg in 1634. Dr. 
Hollaender has taken immense care (as he 
always does) to marshall new evidence, to 


consider it dispassionately and to offer the | 


results of his labours to his fellow historians, 
His main task is not so much to dwell on 
Wallenstein’s tragedy as such, but to see 
what information of the events at Eger 
reached the English politicians of the day 
and what impact such information had on 
them. Those who are interested in one of 
the causes célébres in European history are 
strongly recommended to read and digest 
this scholarly contribution, and we hope to 
see more articles of this sort from Dr. 
Hollaender whose close acquaintance with 
Austrian and English State Archives gives 
him special qualifications for such exacting 
research demanding an ability to examine 
and understand a problem from _ two 
opposite angles. The Bulletin is modestly 
priced at 15s.; it also contains news and 
notes of interest to historians, librarians and 
others who want to keep in touch with the 
activities in one of our great northern 
libraries. 

The Occasional Papers of the University 
College of Leicester concerning local history 
have become firmly established, and we 
now extend a welcome to the first volume 
of a series sponsored by the University of 
Nottingham. Under the editorship of 
Professor Lewis Thorpe, Nottingham 
Mediaeval Studies appears in a_ pleasing 
format at the very low subscription of 15s. 
Nottingham Mediaeval Studies is to appear 
annually, and contributions to it will 
normally be made by members of the staff 
and University of Nottingham. No space is 
given to miscellaneous notes, short articles 
or book reviews; thus the 89 pages of the 
present issue are occupied by four papers of 
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roughly equal length. These are, ‘ Chris- 
tianity and the Northern Barbarians’; a 
comparison of the texts of Drauma-Jéns 
Saga with very ample apparatus criticus; 
‘Motives and Literary Sources in German 
Heroic Literature’; and ‘Cistercian Land 
Clearances in Nottinghamshire’. It is not 
easy to assess the distribution of interest 
accurately when planning a first volume; 
subsequent issues (which we hope to receive) 
will more clearly indicate whether the 
emphasis is to be on literature or history. 
This new venture deserves support and 
should have no difficulty in getting it; 


inquiries and _ subscriptions should be 
addressed to Professor Lewis Thorpe, The 
University, Nottingham. 


The Essex and Lancashire Record Offices 
have sent their most recent publications. 
The former has issued a delightful booklet, 
Essex Homes, 1066-1850, in connection with 
an exhibition on the same theme at Ingate- 
stone Hall. Essex is rich in unspoilt houses, 
and this finely-illustrated booklet will en- 
courage people to go in search of these 
architectural gems to be found in many 
attractive villages well away from main 
roads. As usual, this publication by the 
Essex Record Office is produced with 
scholarly care and is available at half a 
crown, plus postage, and very good value it 
is. We notice, annually, the Report of the 
Lancashire County Archivist which is 
always a chronicle of progress supported by 
a number of short articles and some well- 
chosen illustrations. In his Report for 
1957, Mr. Sharpe France gives us an 
account of the Lancashire nail industry, of 
the scrap-book of the Manchester Military 
Association, 1782-1784, a letter from 
Colonial America, and an insight into the 
wealth of the archives of the Blundell 
family of Little Crosby. It is a matter for 
surprise that other County Archivists do not 
adopt Mr. France’s method of advertising 
the treasures in their care. 

The Antiquaries Journal, Vol. 38, caters 
almost entirely for the reader whose inclina- 
tions are centred in the excavation of early 
sites. Mr. S. S. Frere presents his Third 
Interim Report on the excavations at Veru- 
lamium; Mr. F. H. Thompson writes on the 
Romano-British Pottery Kiln at North 
Hykeham, and Miss Jean Cook on an 
Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Broadway. 
While the contributions to this Journal are 
of the highest quality, a more even allot- 
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ment of available space between the 
excavators and the students of post- 


Conquest antiquities would seem desirable. 
There are 38 pages of book reviews, and the 
usual valuable summary of the content of 
periodical literature. 


MATTHEW PARIS, by Richard Vaughan, 
Volume 6 in the New Series of Cambridge 
Modern Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought, Cambridge, 1958, 288 pp., 42s. 

THs handsomely produced and lavishly 

illustrated book first brings together 
and sets in proper focus conflicting views on 
the life and works of Matthew Paris held 
by Sir Frederick Madden and Sir Thomas 

Duffus Hardy on the one hand and by Sir 

Maurice Powicke and Professor V. H. Gal- 

braith on the other. Dr. Vaughan examines 

and assesses all that is known of Matthew’s 
long years at St. Albans, of his journey to 

Norway in 1248 and of the perpetual flood 

of visitors to his Benedictine house from 

whom he gained so much of his information. 

He considers in great detail the literary 

relationship between Matthew Paris and 

Roger Wendover, describes and inter-relates 

for us the manuscripts of the various books 

ascribed to Matthew, not a few of them 
autograph copies of the author, and so 
establishes the collected works as being first 
the Chronica Majora, the Historia 

Anglorum, the Flores Historiarum, the Liber 

Additamentorum and the Abbreviatio 

Chronicorum, then the Vitae duorum 

Officiarium, the Gesta Abbatum and the Latin 

lives of Stephen Langton and Saint Edmund, 

and finally the lives in Anglo-Norman verse 
of Saint Alban, Saint Edward, Saint Thomas 

Becket and Saint Edmund. Having thus 

set his stage, with due recognition and occa- 

sional refutation of the work of such earlier 
scholars as F. Liebermann and L. Theopold, 

Dr. Vaughan is now free to consider 

Matthew Paris on more general grounds. 

His examination of Matthew the 
chronicler is based largely upon the 
Chronica Majora. As a recorder of con- 
temporary public events, running in his case 
from 1236 to 1259, Matthews is unparalleled 
in the Middle Ages. With some 350 docu- 
ments of all kinds inserted in his text, his 
work is unique among mediaeval English 
chroniclers both in scope and in size. His 
Latin style is vigorous, forcéful and direct. 
His interests are many-sided and as a 
writer he is endowed with considerable 
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descriptive and anecdotal powers. Against 
all this must be set his carelessness in com- 
position and copying, his alteration of facts 
and even of documents, and his frequently- 
voiced prejudices and grievances. The six 
saints’ lives are hagiographical works, 
written in order to maintain and elaborate 
the sanctity of the subjects treated. In the 
Gesta Abbatum he appears as the domestic 
historian of his own house. Dr. Vaughan 
considers him finally as an artist, a carto- 
grapher, a student of heraldry and a poet. 
All in all he was a remarkable figure: and 
Dr. Vaughan’s book is most welcome in its 
shaping of old material about him and in its 
addition of new. 


THE INDEPENDENTS IN THE 
ENGLISH CIVIL WAR, by George Yule 
(Cambridge University Press, 2ls., and 
Melbourne University Press). 


JN an examination of the Great Rebellion 

it has been said that “the crucial ques- 
tion is who were these Independents? ” 
This is a specialized work which sets out to 
answer this question, and in particular two 
aspects of it: What was the theology of 
Independency? and did the theological 
doctrines have any particular social signifi- 
cance? 

The book is composed almost equally of 
text and appendices: in the latter are set 
out clearly and fully details of the 
individual Independents as “a convenient 
summary for students away from source- 
material, and a basis for any who may 
embark on the subject on a larger scale.” 
Needless to say the production of the book 
is most pleasing; but one wonders at the 
absence of an Index. 

Within the main thesis the chief problems 
dealt with are the cohesive ingredients and 
strength of religious Independency; the 
relationship between religious and political 
Independency; and the views and social 
composition of the political Independents. 
The author’s findings on these subjects, if 
inevitably negative and tending to stress the 
composite character of the Independents 
temporarily joining the Presbyterians, and 
he argues that Trevor Roper’s hypothesis 
that the Independents were in essence the 
lesser gentry needs “ most important qualifi- 
cations”. 

It is an obvious limitation of this book 
that it seeks to discover the nature of the 
Independents largely by an examination of 
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their social, economic and religious habits 
and often by means of comparison between 
themselves. This is simply to say that a 
lot of other matters fundamental to the 
Independents are not considered. But the 
author must have a right to select limited 
ground and one must be grateful to him for 
his careful and thorough exposition of it. 


S. ABBOTT. 


JONSON 
By John J. Enck. The University of 
Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1957.  viii+ 
281 pp. $5.00. 


"THIS is an ambitious book which seeks to 

revalue Jonson’s achievement as a 
dramatist and, in the process, to elaborate a 
theory about comedy in general. The two 
activities are pursued side by side, each 
being intended to support and complement 
the other. In broad terms, however, the 
work takes the form of a survey of the 
plays, including the two Roman tragedies, 
one by one in chronological order, followed 
by a final chapter in which an effort is made 
to give some kind of general validity to the 
findings and speculations of the previous 
chapters. Mr. Enck’s picture of Jonson’s 
artistic development is the usual one. The 
five ‘humour’ plays, ending with Poetaster, 
are seen as experiments. There follows the 
period of high achievement, extending from 
the writing of Sejanus to the writing of The 
Alchemist. Catiline marks the beginning of 
the decline; there is a recovery and a re- 
newal of failing powers in Bartholomew 
Fair; then come the ‘dotages’. But, while 
Mr. Enck has no revolutionary views to put 
forward about the value of the various plays 
in relation to one another, the criteria he 
employs to establish their quality are rather 
different from those we have become 
accustomed to. For him the strength and 
significance of the great comedies derive not 
from Jonson’s moral passion, nor from his 
acute observation of life, but from _ his 
artistry, as seen in his ability to create a 
self-contained world, which, unlike the 
world of everyday experience, allows delu- 
sions to flourish in a completely uninhibited 
fashion. On more than one occasion he 
draws an analogy between the art of the 
writer of comedy and that of the tight-rope 
walker. Each creates something in defiance 
of natural laws which he has, of course, 
taken into account. 
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centration on sheer virtuosity can be 
illuminating; Mr. Enck has some good things 
to say, for instance, about the animal 
appearance and behaviour of the main 
figures in Volpone; but at no point does he 
face the fact that Jonson’s own theory of 
comedy, with its tremendous stress on the 
moral function of art, runs directly counter 
to his. 

Unfortunately, the real thinking that there 
is in the book is largely vitiated by two 
major failings. In the first place Mr. Enck 
cannot write English. The reader has to 
force his way through thickets of turgid 
jargon. He is told that ‘the corpus trans- 
cends being the sum of its parts’ (p. 17), and 
that ‘an enveloping aura of ease infuses 
Volpone’s chamber ’ (p. 114). Attempting to 
be picturesque, Mr. Enck applies the 
adjective ‘stunning* both to the Herford 
and Simpson edition of Jonson’s Works 
(p. 16) and to The Alchemist, ‘a stunning 
comedy’ (p. 152). Volpone’s role as an 
invalid is referred to as ‘his stellar part’ 
(p. 123), and Garrick is said to have 
assigned Abel Drugger ‘a nearly stellar 
spot’ (p. 152) in his productions of The 
Alchemist. Mr. Enck also mixes his meta- 
phors. In his chapter on Volpone he 
writes: ‘Lady Wouldbe, still borne along 
on the old stream of humour, does not fit in 
with the rest and seems to bear a label “ Not 
Wanted on Voyage”, which she forges out 
over the play as a contrast with, not con- 
tinuation of, the ruling passions of the 
other figures’ (p. 120). He really ought to 
make up his mind about whether Lady 
Wouldbe is a piece of flotsam, a piece of 
luggage, or a steamer. Of The New Inn and 
The Magnetic Lady he writes: ‘The 
indecisiveness frankly encourages capricious 
indulgences. Instead of obeying any inevi- 
table laws, it constructs a maze which 
temporarily flaunts the rules it finally obeys’ 
(p. 225). Surely for flaunts one should read 
flouts? 

Stylistic lapses of this kind not only make 
the book extremely difficult to read, but also 
undermine one’s faith in Mr. Enck’s ability 
to carry out that detailed analysis of the 
language of the plays to which he devotes 
so much space. Faith is further weakened 
by his proneness to errors of fact. On one 
page alone (p. 113), where he is summarizing 
the action of Volpone, he makes five inaccu- 
rate statements, two of them glaring errors. 
These inaccuracies are symptomatic of 
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larger failings. In his first few pages he 
erects an Aunt Sally in the shape of an 
indictment of twentieth-century criticism for 
failing to do justice to Ben Jonson, but he 
carefully refrains from mentioning L. C. 
Knight’s Drama and Society in the Age of 
Ben Jonson at this point, although he has 
read it and even pays it a rather grudging 
compliment when he writes about The Devil 
is an Ass. A further instance of the same 
sort of disingenuousness is provided by his 
references to poets and dramatists other than 
Jonson. There is something unworthy about 
a critical procedure which finds it necessary 
to describe Shakespeare as ‘the _ poet- 
entrepreneur from  Stratford-upon-Avon’ 
(p. 5), and to remark that ‘the reputations 
of the Niké of Samothrace, the Elgin 
Marbles, the Venus de Milo, and Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge would be rated propor- 
tionately lower, if they suggested less 
picturesque ruins to the twentieth century’ 
(p. 16). Jonson is a big enough figure to 
stand on his own: he neither needs, nor 
would he have wished for, the ruins of other 
men’s reputations under his feet to raise him 
higher. 


ROBERT GREVILLE, LORD BROOKE, 
by Robert E. L. Strider I]. Harvard 
University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press, pp. x +252. 40s. 

OBERT GREVILLE, SECOND LORD 

BROOKE, adopted son and heir of 

Fulke Greville, the Elizabethan poet, is 
remembered as the young Parliamentary 
leader killed at Lichfield (through super- 
natural intervention according to fanatical 
royalists) at the opening of the Civic War, 
and highly praised by Milton in a noble 
passage of his Areopagitica. He was the 
ideal Puritan hero-martyr, as Lord Falkland 
in the other camp was the ideal hero-martyr 
of the Cavaliers. Like Falkland he was not 
only a statesman and a soldier, but also a 
serious thinker and man of letters, the 
author of two works which have a signifi- 
cant place in the history of English thought 
in the seventeenth century. It is surprising 
that this attractive and interesting figure has 
had to wait till the mid-twentieth century 
for a biographer. 

Professor Strider’s book is not only an 
excellent biography of Lord Brooke but a 
thoughtful, scholarly and judicious study of 
his achievement as a writer and thinker and 
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his position in relation to the intellectual 
background of contemporary England. The 
work is divided into three parts. The first 
is biographical and contains a lucid and 
well-documented account of Brooke’s career 
set against the stormy political scene of the 
reign of Charles I. The part played by this 
Puritan magnate in the colonization of 
Connecticut naturally receives full and 
sympathetic treatment at the hands of a 
member of Connecticut College, New 
London. The Second Part is devoted to a 
study of Brooke’s treatise on The Nature of 
Truth. His debt to Renaissance Platonism 
is ably demonstrated, and __ interesting 
analogies are drawn between his philo- 
sophical doctrines and those of Milton, 
Sterry, Culverwel and the Cambridge 
Platonists. The Third Part contains an 
elaborate analysis of Brooke’s Discourse of 
Opening the Nature of Episcopacie with a 
full account of the great debate on the 
subject in contemporary England and a 
valuable and illuminating study of the 
development of the idea of toleration and 
the nature of Brooke’s contribution to that 
important movement in English thought. 
There is a full and useful bibliography and 
a good index. 

This book upholds the best traditions of 
American scholarship and Professor Strider 
deserves the gratitude of all concerned with 
the study of English life and thought in the 
seventeenth century. 


SOME OXFORDSHIRE WILLS PROVED 
IN THE PREROGATIVE COURT OF 
CANTERBURY, 1393-1510. The Oxford- 
shire Record Society. Edited by J. R. H. 
Weaver and A. Birdwood. Printed for 
the Society, 1958. Price to non-members, 
25s. t 
N the current number of Archives, 

reviewed lately in these pages, a well- 
deserved tribute is paid to the work of the 
twenty-five Local Record Societies of 

England, which since 1931 have published 

no less than 437 volumes of records. The 

Oxfordshire Society, with twenty-seven 

volumes to its credit, must stand near the 

head of the list. 

Its most recent volume is a selection of 
wills, mainly relating to the county of 
Oxfordshire, proved in the Prerogative of 
Canterbury during the period of that Court’s 
greatest activity. The original claim of the 
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Archbishops of Canterbury to exercise pro- 
bate jurisdiction in all cases where persons 
dying possessed bona notabilia in more than 
one diocese, though at first resisted by 
diocesan bishops, had by the middle of the 
fourteenth century become _ generally 
admitted, and so extended that the phrase 
bona notabilia had become a mere legal 
fiction. The expression probatum coram 
Domino had become equally a mere form, 
for probate was now exercised by the Arch- 
bishop’s commissary-general, though cases 
were still heard apud Lamebith, where the 
registers were kept until their transference 
in Elizabeth’s reign to Doctors Commons 
(whence in 1858 they went to Somerset 
House). 

A learned and lucid Introduction explains 


the apparent redundancy of the phrase | 


‘“* Last Will and Testament.” The Testament 
was, it seems, the only instrument of bequest 
recognized at common law; it applied solely 
to movable goods and chattels, and derived 
its validity from the naming and appoint- 
ment of the executor. Landed property was 
not devisable by will, but the Ultima 
Voluntas provided a way of getting round 
the law. The property was first conveyed 
to a group of the testator’s friend as feoffees, 
while he continued to enjoy its use; there- 
after he tacked on to his testament a codicil 
directing the foeffees how to dispose of the 
estate. 

It is of interest to note that, judging by 
this selection of wills, the ecclesiastical 
lawyers did their job with remarkable 
efficiency and rapidity; probate was granted 
frequently within a month, and sometimes 
within a week, of the dating of the will. 


DOCTOR JOHNSON AND OTHERS. By 
S. C. Roberts. (Cambridge University 
Press. 18s. 6d.) 

GIR SYDNEY ROBERTS has brought 

together ten papers, of which five 
belong to his favourite field of Johnson 
studies and the remainder are concerned 
with Thomas Fuller, Thomas Gray at Cam- 
bridge, Max Beerbohm, and two neglected 
scholars of the early nineteenth century— 

James Beresford and B. W. Beatson. Each 

makes agreeable and enlightening reading, 

for Sir Sydney has a flair for finding the 
unfamiliar approach and the gift of graceful 
exposition which makes his discoveries en- 
joyable to others. After discussing Johnson 
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as moralist, churchman and biographer, he 
reminds us that Johnson was the unexpected 
author of a fairy-tale called ‘ The Fountains’ 
which contains a brave attempt at a descrip- 
tion of a fairy queen: 

When she [Floretta] entered the thicket, 
and was near the place for which she was 
looking, from behind a blossoming haw- 
thorn advanced a female form of very low 
stature, but of elegant proportion and 
majestick air, arrayed in all the colours of 
the meadow, and sparkling as she moved 
like a dew-drop in the sun. 


Of the other papers, a comparison 
between Pepys and Boswell and a study of 
James Beresford are perhaps the most 
interesting. Beresford’s forgotten _ best- 
seller (1806) is clearly more deserving of 
recollection than its elaborate title might 
suggest: The Miseries of Human Life; or 
the Groans of Timothy Testy, and Samuel 
Sensitive. With a few supplementary Sighs 
from Mrs. Testy. In twelve dialogues. 
Some of the ‘ Miseries’ have acquired an 
historical interest : 

In writing — neither sand, blotting 
paper, nor a fire, to dry your paper, so 
that, though in violent haste, you sit with 
your hands before you, at the end of 
every other page, till the ink thinks proper 
to dry itself;—or toiling your wrist for 
Ten minutes together, with a sand-glass 
that throws out two or three damp grains 
at a time. 

Sir Sydney concludes with an affectionate 
tribute to Max Beerbohm which is one of 
the best things that have ever been written 
about him. His book has been produced 
by the Cambridge University Press with the 
same sound taste that distinguishes the 
subject-matter. 


LETTERS OF THE BROWNINGS TO 
GEORGE BARRETT. Edited by Paul 
Landis with the assistance of Ronald E. 
Freeman. University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, 1958. 

HIS is a well documented edition of the 
extant letters written by Robert and 

Elizabeth Browning to Elizabeth’s brother, 

George. There are considerable gaps in the 

correspondence, but the volume contains 

fifty-eight letters written by Elizabeth, the 
first from Torquay in 1838, and the last 
from Rome, April 30th, 1861, two months 
before her death. Thirty letters are those of 
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Robert Browning—the first letter of impor- 
tance tells George of Elizabeth’s death, and 
the last is dated Asolo, October 22nd 1889. 

From a mass of personal details and 
trivialities emerges an attractive picture of 
Elizabeth — courageous, unselfish, hard- 
working, capable of great generosity and 
love. She is a spontaneous, impulsive writer 
to her brother, and these letters, salted by a 
pleasant sense of humour, are lively reading. 
She makes many uninhibited comments on 
contemporary personalities and reveals her 
admiration for Napoleon III, her great 
reverence for Tennyson, her regard for 
Trollope and her dislike of Landor— 

“ He is so selfish, so self-adoring, and so 
little earnest, that I cannot pretend to like 
him much—I am simply kind out of 
humanity, and for Robert”. (P. 244.) 

Elizabeth’s growing enthusiasm for the 
fashionable spiritualism—in her few surviv- 
ing letters on this subject—sends the reader 
back with renewed interest to Robert’s 
poem, “ Mr. Sludge the Medium ”. 

In this collection Robert’s letters, apart 
from that announcing Elizabeth’s death, are 
not as interesting as his wife’s, being mainly 
concerned with the legal business in which 
George, as lawyer, was his guide; his 
anxieties and hopes for his son; and his 
petulance against his wife’s biographers. 
Nor, unfortunately, do they impel the 
reader to return to Robert Browning’s 
poetry. Indeed, in the introduction to this 
collection, the value of his poetry is sub- 
dued in favour of the romantic story of his 
life, in which the letters help the reader to 
trace: 

*“ All this has made of the two poets the 
hero and heroine of the kind of romance 
which men have always imagined and sel- 
dom met with outside fiction. Robert and 
Elizabeth Browning have become in them- 
selves the truth of poetry. . Altogether 
it may be said that if the interest in Robert 
Browning’s poetry should fade as fast as that 
in his wife’s already has, the ‘Family of 
the Barretts’ will assure him a permanent 
place in the imagination of men”. (Pp. 2, 3.) 

It is a pity if modern interest in biography 
obscures the work of a writer whose life 
happened to be interesting. There is more 
to be enjoyed in, for example, “ The Bishop 
orders his Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church” 
** Andrea del Sarto”, “ Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came” and “ By the Fireside ” 
than in all Robert Browning’s letters printed 
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in this edition. Robert Browning, in spite 
of his mass of dead wood, is too remarkable 
a poet to be tolerated among the worthies 
of English Literature simply because he 
stole away Mr. Barrett’s daughter. 

Although, regrettably, opportunities for 
literary judgment in the notes are steadfastly 
ignored, the book is attractively produced. 


SHEILA M. SMITH. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, by Derek 


Hudson. (Bles. 35s. net.) 


ig would be difficult to make any absolute 

distinction between Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R.A., and Reynolds the intimate friend of 
Johnson. In his case the public and the 
private man appear very much one and the 
same. Mr. Derek Hudson, although sub- 
titling his new life of Reynolds “a personal 
study”, has realized that to _ present 
Reynolds in the round—a full-length portrait 
as good as any Sir John executed with his 
brush—Reynolds the painter must receive a 
fair share of attention. Mr. Hudson there- 
fore acknowledges a debt to Professor Water- 
house for permission to quote certain pas- 
sages of criticism from the volume on 
Reynolds in the ‘English Master Painters’ 
series (Routledge, 1941), and also adds an 
appendix by Mr. Horace Buttery on the 
mysteries of Reynolds’ technique at various 
stages of his career. These’ expert 
incorporations help to fill out the “ personal 
study ”, even if they do not quite match up 
with the author’s own incidental comments 
on art or—for instance—his rather partisan 
discussion of the Blake v. Reynolds contro- 
versy. Blake scribbled his marginal outbursts 
against the Discourses in a hot fury born of 
utter conviction, so that to call these 
censures “cheap gibes” is to miss the point 
of Blake’s peculiar genius and the extra- 
ordinarily interesting contrast he affords 
with Reynolds. 

But when it comes to a revelation of the 
personality of Reynolds himself, Mr. 
Hudson is on surer ground. He brings 
Reynolds alive for us, both as an exceptional 
person and as the interpreter of his age. 
We are shown the efforts at self-education, 
the apprenticeship, the delight of ‘ discover- 
ing’ Raphael and Titian and Michelangelo 
during his first journey to Italy, with the all- 
important effects such a discovery was to 
have on his actual style and on the formula- 
tion of theory in the Discourses. Reynolds 
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satisfied his contemporaries, whether they 
were exceptional men like Johnson and 
Burke who demanded the very best in the | 
way of companionship or society people 
who wanted themselves displayed to most 
advantage in a medium that would endure, | 
Here the flesh tones might fade even during 
his lifetime—sometimes even before a por. 
trait had left the painter’s studio—but in 
every other respect Reynolds may be said 
to have earned immortality for himself and | 


his subject alike. PHILIPPA Donnes. | 





SHAKESPEARE SURVEY—II Edited by 
Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge University | 
Press, 1958. ix+223 pp., 27s. 6d. net. 


"THE last fifty pages of this issue of Shake- 
speare Survey contain a detailed and | 
comprehensive index to the first ten volumes 
and serve as a reminder that the publica- 
tion is now entering on its second decade, 
At such a time it seems appropriate to con- 
sider what it has achieved so far. Asa 
catalogue of work done its position is | 
assured. Year by year contributions to the 
study of Shakespeare’s life and work are 
conscientiously listed. No large fish escapes 
the nets and very few small ones. But if one 
asks how far Shakespeare Survey has been a 
vehicle for new ideas, what it has added to 
our understanding of the man and his work, 
no such confident answer can be given. It 
has settled down into a rather humdrum 
pattern. Each issue has a theme—in the | 
present one it is the last plays—which is 
dealt with through a general survey of 
critical trends and opinions since the begin- 
ning of this century, followed by five or six 
essays having some bearing on the topic. 
Then come a number of items that may 
fairly be described as ‘sundries’: after 
which the broad highway of survey is 
reached once more with a review of recent 
productions and the catalogue of work done 
already referred to. The result is a solid but 
unexciting sandwich. The bread on either 
side is good honest bread, but the filling, 
which should provide the flavour, is all too 
often an indigestible mixture of the jam of 
theorizing and the grit of learning, with the 
grit predominating. 
No. 11 conforms exactly to this pattern. 


Philip Edwards’ account of critical attitudes | 


towards the romances over the last fifty 
years is full, perceptive and sober. He is at 









his best in bringing out the limitations of the | 
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kind of criticism that has so consistently 
stressed the symbolic aspects of these plays 
to the exclusion of other aspects of them. 
He writes: “ It is a disservice to Shakespeare 
to pretend that one is adding to his pro- 
fundity by discovering that his plots are 
symbolic vehicles for ideas and perceptions 
which are, for the most part, banal, trite and 
colourless. The ‘symbols’ are so much 
more fiercely active, potent, rich and com- 
plex as themselves than as what they are 
made to convey”. This is well said, but 
the warning it contains has not been heeded 
by J. M. Nosworthy, who writes on “ Music 
and its Function in the Romances of Shake- 
speare”. Here Mr. Nosworthy points out 
in considerable detail how music came to 
occupy an increasingly prominent place as 
the romances proceeded, and then he leaps 
from the factual to the apocalyptical by 
writing: ‘“‘ These plays are basically a mirror 
of the Creation in human terms, with love 
shaping a new world out of chaos to the 
sound of music and the motions of the 
dance, and this pattern is most fully 
achieved in The Tempest, which is in the 
highest sense an educational document—a 
consistent picture of man regaining to know 
God aright, in which the experience and 
understanding of all the main characters, 
virtuous and erring, are enriched, and the 
ruins of our first parents repaired”. The 
idea of the last plays as a composite version 
of Genesis and Areopagitica is a novel 
variant on the tendency to view them as 
“The Revelation of St. William the 
Divine ”. 

A more profitable line of enquiry is that 
followed by Clifford Leech, who examines 
the structure of the romances with a view to 
deciding how far they succeed in presenting 
the experience of time both as a cycle and 
as a crisis. The conclusion he reaches is 
that in Pericles at the beginning of the group 
and in Henry VIII at the end the cyclic 
pattern is dominant, but in the other three 
there is an attempt to show crises as well. 
A proper reconciliation of the two modes 
of experience is only achieved, however, in 
The Winter's Tale. This is an essay that 
breaks new ground, and Leech’s contention 
that The Winter’s Tale is the greatest play 
in the group receives powerful support from 
Nevill Coghill who considers some six 
points in the play, including the notorious 
Exit, pursued by a bear,’ where critics have 
Tepeatedly accused Shakespeare of defective 
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stage-craft. Coghill takes up the bear’s side 
of the argument and turns the tables on the 
attackers in a most effective manner. 

In other articles J. Dover Wilson continues 
his very useful introduction to the new way 
with Shakespeare’s text, Kenneth Muir uses 
image-clusters as a key to Shakespeare’s 
share in The Two Noble Kinsmen, J. P. 
Brockbank has suggestions to make about 
the relationship between Cymbeline and 
Holinshed’s Chronicle and C. J. Sisson 
examines Prospero’s magic in the light of 
early seventeenth-century ideas about the 
subject. Much the liveliest feature of this 
centre section is, however, pictorial. It takes 
the form of a facsimile reproduction of an 
engraving, dating from 1625-30, which 
depicts “ The Funeral Obsequies of Sir All- 
in-New-Fashions””, and is accompanied by 
some factual and explanatory notes from 
F. P. Wilson. 


FRANZ KAFKA TODAY, edited by A. 
Flores and H. Swander, University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1958, 290 pp. 5$. 

ig is now just 32 years since the death of 

Franz Kafka. A_ bibliography of 
critical and biographical writings which is 
included in the present volume lists more 
than six hundred items, so that there can be 
no accusation of neglect. The two editors 
of “Franz Kafka Today” feel, however, 
that the works themselves have got buried 
under biographical reminiscence or have 
been beaten out of shape in misguided 
attempts to fit Kafka into over-neat literary 
categories, and that the time has therefore 
come for a return to first principles and to 
the text. “Nearly one-third of a century 
after Franz Kafka’s death, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that neither his friends nor 
the majority of his early critics were able to 
analyse objectively the charming, complex, 
ferociously intelligent artist that he was. 

The friends contributed a personal image 

which, however accurate, told little about 

the works and did almost nothing to define 
their significance. The critics too often 
endeavoured to fit him into some precon- 


ceived pattern, whether Expressionist, 
Existentialist, psychological, religious, or 
social.” 


‘** Franz Kafka Today ” is a symposium of 
eighteen articles by different writers each of 
whom has concentrated upon an apprecia- 
tion of one of the short stories, of some 
basic aspect of one of the novels, or of the 
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diaries, or of the letters. Twelve of these 
articles have already appeared elsewhere, 
either in English or in some other language, 
although not necessarily in this exact shape. 
The remainder have been written specifically 
for this collection. The essays have prefixed 
to them a two-page introduction by Profes- 
sor Flores and Professor Swander in which 
Kafka is set beside Dante, Shakespeare, 
Goethe and Racine, this with acknowledge- 
ments to W. H. Auden and Paul Claudel! 

In a review of this brevity it is clearly 
impossible to give an analysis of each essay, 
and to pick out one or two for special treat- 
ment would be invidious. They are all of great 
interest, and, indeed, of importance. Their 
style is often pompous, with much descent 
into jargon, and the most convinced reader 
would feel more comfortable if he were 
allowed occasionally to get up off his knees. 
For all that the essays are refreshingly 
original, and they have the appeal which 
never fails when one returns to the text. 


PORTRAITS IN SATIRE by Kenneth 
Hopkins. London: Barrie Books, Ltd., 
pp. xii+290. 25s. net. 


"THE title of this lively and readable book 

is somewhat misleading. It is not, as 
the title would seem to indicate, an account 
of the satiric portrait in English literature 
but a series of ‘portraits’ or studies of 
writers belonging to what the author calls 
‘the silver age of English satire’, the age 
that begins with the death of Pope and ends 
with the opening of the nineteenth century. 
In his Preface the author modestly disclaims 
any pretension to writing ‘a comprehensive 
history even of the half-century covered by 
my definition’. Actually he has produced 
something far more enjoyable than a ‘ com- 
prehensive history’. His work is a fully 
flavoured, conversational, gossipy review of 
a succession of verse satirists starting with 
Churchill and ending with Peter Pindar. 
No one has attempted to deal with this par- 
ticular chapter in the history of English 
satire before, and Mr. Hopkins is in many 
ways well qualified to do the job. He is 
thoroughly in sympathy with his subject, he 
has a strong sense of comedy, is quite free 
from moral squeamishness (a very necessary 
qualification for any critic dealing with 
English satire in this period), and has a con- 
siderable knowledge of the by-ways of the 
literary and social history of Georgian 
England. Starting with the strange, 
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neglected genius of Charles Churchill, he 
takes the reader for a leisurely ramble 
through the satiric works of Christopher 
Anstey, William Mason and _ William | 
Cowper, then plunges into the rich under. | 
growth of The Rolliad and The Anti | 

| 





Jacobin, with pleasing incidental vistas of 
General Burgoyne, Sir William Chambers, 
Payne Knight, the Della Cruscans and Dr, 
Erasmus Darwin, and finally after a passage 
through the somewhat arid plains of 
William Gifford and T. J. Matthias, he 
emerges triumphantly on the bracing heights 
of that ‘comical animal’ Peter Pindar. Mr, 
Hopkins is a master of the art of quotation. 
The wealth of passages which he cites gives | 
his book the character of an anthology as | 
well as that of a critical survey. This should 
make it particularly useful to students who 
have no easy access to such books as the 
works of Anstey, Mason and Gifford and 
The Rolliad, and it is to be hoped that the 
numerous extracts provided by Mr. Hop 
kins will whet the appetites of at least some 
of them and make them send librarians to 
dusty shelves for the original editions. Who, 
for instance after hearing George III (in The 
Rolliad) 

Talking! Talking! Talking! Talking! 

Talking of affairs of state, 

All for his country’s good, 

or watching (with the Anti-Jacobin) 

the mailéd lobster rise, : ee 

Clap her broad wings and soaring claim the skies, 

would not, like Oliver Twist, ask for more? 


Mr. Hopkins may be described as a genial 
companion and showman rather than a pro- 
found or acute critic. He places before us 
a vast number of delightful exhibits and 
chats about them with infectious enjoyment. 
He is always ready to tell good stories and | 
impart odd pieces of information both in 
his text and his numerous and often very 
felicitous footnotes. His book is so un- 
affected, unpretentious and friendly that it 
seems churlish to say much about its limita- 
tions, but, after all, a reviewer must do his 
duty. A more thoughtful critic than Mr. 
Hopkins would not, surely, have been con- 
tent merely to note ‘a definite break 
between traditional verse satire, as it had 
developed since Dryden, and the restricted 
and feeble article as it existed—precariously 
—for another twenty or thirty years’. Suc 
a critic might have traced in late eighteenth- 
century works like The Rolliad and The | 
Anti-Jacobin the beginning of the trans 
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formation of satire into the poetry of non- 
sense which was to reach such heights of 
magnificence in the writings of Edward Lear 
and Lewis Carroll nearly a century later. 
Mr. Hopkins’s proof-reading might have 
been more careful and there seems to be 
rather more than the permissible allowance 
of misprints. On p. 163 “ Thomson ” (pre- 
sumably James Thomson) is strangely 
alluded to as a writer of ‘couplets’ and on 
p. 165 John Hookham Frere is credited with 
the introduction into English of ‘a new 
stanza form, based on Italian models’. The 
‘new stanza form’ is none other than the 
ottava rima introduced into English by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt in the sixteenth century, used 
fairly often by English writers in the seven- 
teenth, and once with brilliant success for 
comic purposes by John Gay in the reign of 
George I. Only a pedant, however, would 
worry about such trifles in a book so rich 
in humanity. A word of praise must be 
added for the numerous and excellent illus- 
trations from contemporary paintings and 
prints and for the admirable index which is 
of the good old type reflecting the person- 
ality of the author, as for example in such 
entries as the following: ‘ Robinson, Henry 
Crabb, his Diary quoted to little purpose’, 
‘Symons, Arthur, his foolish opinion 
quoted’, ‘Thomas, Lewis Morganap, an 
inferior cyder maker ’. V. vE S. Pinto. 


CULTURAL FOUNDATIONS OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION, John U. 
Nef. Cambridge University Press, 1958, 
163 pp. 20s. 

FoR thirty-two years, Professor Nef tells 

us in his Introduction, he has been 
studying the origins of this unique industrial 
civilization in which we live. At first, he 
thought he would find the answers to his 
questions in the detailed examination of its 
early stages, and he produced those two 
monumental volumes on the Rise of the 

British Coal Industry. He soon realised, 

however, that the type of society in which 

this kind of development could occur was 
made by men of a _ particular stamp, 
inheriting attitudes and dispositions from 
earlier times and reflecting those of their 
own. Economic history by itself was 
not enough; and so after a long series of 
brilliant contributions to the comparative 
study of European economies in the crucial 
period 1540-1640, we get this small but im- 
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mensely pregnant work. It concerns the 
parallel growth of the economy of quality 
—aiming at the achievement of beauty in all 
its products from door handles to the 
patterns engraved on the barrels of artillery 
—and the economy of quantity—aiming at 
the production of commodities in use by the 
middle and upper classes at such a price 
that they could be brought within the range 
of wider ‘and wider circles of those below 
them. The economy of quality was repre- 
sented by the age of Louis XIV and the 
efflorescence of Baroque art in every 
country in Europe but Britain and Sweden; 
and it is no accident that these two countries 
witnessed the first strivings of the economy 
of quantity, especially in the production of 
coal and iron and the advance of cheap 
metallurgy. But it is an essential part of 
Professor Nef’s thesis that the economy of 
quality was associated with two vitally 
important movements of the European 
mind: a refinement of manners combined 
with the pursuit of virtue and beauty, 
deriving largely from the religious influences 
of the two 17th century Saints, de Sales and 
Paul, and the literary and artistic movement 
which they inspired; secondly a pursuit of 
precision in measurement deriving from the 
scientific revolution of Galileo and Newton 
and the growth of scientific method. How 
these are related to the movement towards 
the economy of quantity production is not 
made clear, though a number of interest- 
ing connections are suggested. Professor 
Nef’s main point, however, is that these 
changes in the European mind which gave 
rise to the scientific-technological age in 
which we live were profoundly influenced 
by the Christian context within which they 
came to birth. To those of us who have 
already been impressed by this relationship, 
Professor Nef’s book comes as a powerful 
reinforcement and an immensely refreshing 
stimulus. Like every good book, it invites 
the reader to argument: but it leaves him 
impressed by the deep insight and the 
visionary faith of one of our greatest 
students of the social sciences. 
J. D. CHAMBERS. 


OTHELLO. Edited by M. R. Ridley. The 
Arden Shakespeare, Methuen, London, 
1958. lxx+246 pp. 21s. net. 

EN the original Arden edition of 
Othello was published in 1903 the 
editor, H. C. Hart, opened his introduction 
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with the following words: ‘“ The best text 
we have of Othello is that of the Folio of 
1623”. Much has happened in the field of 
textual criticism since then, and the relation- 
ship between the quarto Othello of 1622 and 
the Folio has been the subject of a great deal 
of research. Nevertheless, Dr. Alice Walker 
substantially represented the modern view 
of the problem, when, in her note on the 
copy for the New Cambridge edition of the 
play published last year, she wrote: “ That 
F. preserves the better text has never been 
seriously in doubt ”’. 

It is in doubt now. Mr. Ridley bases his 
text on the quarto, not because he regards 
Q. as the authoritative text, but because he 
thinks that there is no authoritative text. 
What he does claim is that Q. is the more 
reliable text, that in most cases of variation 
between it and F. the choice of reading is a 
matter of opinion, and that the only honest 
editorial procedure, therefore, is to print Q., 
cured of obvious errors, leaving it to the 
reader to decide which of the F. variants 
“he will admit to the final text that he makes 
for himself ”. 

At first sight this treatment of the text 
looks like an abdication of editorial respon- 


sibility. One feels that “chaos is come 
again”. The reaction is in part Mr. Ridley’s 
own fault. His argument, as set out in the 


introduction, is, perhaps, rather more diffuse 
than it need be. It takes up some thirty 
pages, and the relegation of much of the 
most important evidence to a whole series 
of appendices does not make it easy to 
follow. Nevetheless, a careful re-reading 
makes it plain that what he is putting for- 
ward is a radical and coherent attack on 
current textual orthodoxy. The basis of his 
argument is a valuable and valid distinction 
between “better” and “more complete”. 
That F., including, as it does, one hundred 
and sixty lines not found in Q. is the more 
complete text is obvious. But, argues Mr. 
Ridley, it does not follow from this that F. 
is the more reliable. Reliability depends on 
the relationship of the printed text to the 
author’s manuscript. Q., he thinks, was set 
up from a transcript made from the author’s 
foul papers for a private collector. Errors 
in it can, therefore, be attributed either to 
faulty transcription or to compositor’s mis- 
takes and, as such, are capable of correction. 
F., on the other hand, he regards as having 
been set up from a second transcript made 
from the prompt-book, probably by the 
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prompter. It includes passages cut in Q. and 
also, perhaps, additions made by Shake- 


speare after the text on which Q. is based | 


had been completed. But the prompter, 
knowing the play, was responsible, Mr. 
Ridley thinks, for some memorial con- 
tamination; and the text suffered some 





sophistication at the hands of Heminge and | 


Condell. There are, therefore, errors in F, 
which do not go back to Shakespeare's 


manuscript and which are incapable of | 


correction. 


These theories about textual | 


origins are well supported by references to | 


the manuscript versions of some of Keats's 
poems, by a good knowledge of what 
actually goes on in the theatre and by 
literary judgment. 

Compared with the originality and bold- 


ness Mr. Ridley shows in handling the text, | 
the critical section of his introduction is © 


tame and conventional. He devotes three 
pages to a demonstration of the fact that 
Shakespeare thought of Othello as a negro 
—surely a work of supererogation at this 
date—and then proceeds to a brief analysis 
of the main characters. Nothing whatever 
is said of the criticisms made by T. §. 
Eliot and F. R. Leavis, or of the rather 
different views of what the play is about put 
forward by such writers as S. L. Bethell, 
R. B. Heilman and Helen Gardner. Most 
surprising of all, however, is the omission 
of any reference to Wilson Knight’s essay, 


~~ 


The ‘ Othello’ Music, in The Wheel of Fire, ) 


which still remains the finest criticism of the 
play that this century has produced. The 
Arden edition is extensively used in our 
schools and universities, and it ought to be 
a part of editorial policy that it should give 
some brief conspectus of the best that has 
been written about a particular play. It 
would also help the common reader if there 
were a brief note in some prominent place, 
explaining what the basis of the text is and 
what he is expected to do with it. Many 
will not have the patience to plough through 
the textual introduction and will be puzzled 
by the unfamiliar ring of many passages. 


KEY TO THE NAMES OF BRITISH 
FISHES, MAMMALS, AMPHIBIANS 


AND REPTILES, by R. D. MacLeod © 


(Pitman, 1956. 12s. 6d.) 


[THIS little booklet follows the lines of the | 
same author’s Key to the Names of | 


British Birds. The entries are arranged in 


two lists, one of the scientific (generic and | 
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specific) names, i.e. in Latin, the other of 
the common names i.e. in English. Each list 
contains three  sub-divisions, Fishes, 
Mammals, and Amphibians with Reptiles: 
the entries in each division being in alpha- 
betical order. A fourteen-page Introduction 
deals briefly with the etymology and forms 
of the scientific names, with notes on their 
origin and an analysis of the groups into 
which they naturally fall, according to 
whether they relate to the shape, size, colour, 
feel or smell of the creature named, or to its 
behaviour or habitat: and ends with a few 
remarks about the common names. 

In tracing names back to their origin, Mr. 
Macleod draws on numerous ancient 
writers, from Homer himself down to fourth 
century writers such as Ausonius or the 
Latin and Greek lexicographers Festus and 
Hesychius: and then on to medieval 
authors. Casting his net widely, he brings 
back numerous verbal speciments for our 
delectation. For instance, we learn that 
both ‘ Bauson’ and ‘ Brock’, popular names 
for the badger, mean ‘ piebald’: the latter 
being from a Gaelic word, which turns up 
again in the familiar place-name of 
Brockley: the former from an Arabic word 
‘balka’ which the Knights Templars 
brought back from the crusades. They 
named their black and white standard 
‘Balcanifer’, and the French derivative 
‘Beauceant’ was the battle cry of the 
Templars. And so the popular names of the 
animal not only throw light on a British 
place-name, but carry us back to the Middle 
East and the Middle Ages. Such examples 
of the wanderings of words could be multi- 
plied indefinitely: they make the book 
fascinating to dip into. It is a book that no 
philologist and no biologist can fail to 
appreciate; while the ordinary man who has 
“no Latin and less Greek ’ will find it a mine 
of interesting and curious information. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. Edited by 
Alice Walker. TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Edited by J. C. Maxwell. The New 
Shakespeare, Cambridge, 1957. 18s. each. 

THE Cambridge University Press has 
_ Shown a nice sense of the fitness of 

things in issuing these two volumes together. 

A bibliographical link was established 

between them as long ago as 1623, when 

Timon was used to fill the space left vacant 

in the Folio by the temporary withdrawal of 

Troilus and Cressida after the printing of 
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that play had already begun. Indeed, it may 
well be that, but for copyright difficulties 
about Troilus and Cressida, Timon might 
not have been included in the Folio at all. 
There are, however, other interesting con- 
nections between the two plays as well. 
Each raises some awkward problems, though 
of a different kind, for the editor; and in 
neither case is there anything like a general 
agreement among critics either about Shake- 
speare’s intention in writing the play, or 
about the degree of success he achieved in 
carrying out that intention. As a conse- 
quence, both plays have attracted the atten- 
tion of the disintegrators. Even the stage- 
histories of the two works, which are 
admirably dealt with by Mr. C. B. Young, 
are curiously alike. No record of any per- 
formance of Troilus and Cressida, prior to 
the closing of the theatres in 1642, has sur- 
vived, though there are allusions which make 
it almost certain that it was played before 
a select audience. For Timon there is no 
evidence of any kind that it was ever played 
at all in the early seventeenth century. After 
the Restoration each play was adapted, 
Timon by Shadwell in 1678 and Troilus and 
Cressida by Dryden in 1679, and it was these 
adaptations which were used in the theatre 
throughout the late seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries. Shakespeare’s Timon 
was staged at Drury Lane in 1816, though 
even then only in a heavily cut form, but his 
Troilus and Cressida had to wait for nearly 
another century, until 1907, when it was at 
last put on in London. Since that time, and 
especially during the last thirty years or so, 
both plays have been produced on more 
occasions than in the previous three hundred 
years. 

On one point the two editors are agreed 
and stand firm; neither Dr. Walker nor Mr. 
Maxwell will accept any theories involving 
collaboration. Variations of style in Troilus 
and Cressida are satisfactorily accounted for 
by literary arguments showing that these 
variations are functional, while the incon- 
sistencies and incoherence of Timon are 
explained by what has now become almost 
critical orthodoxy, the view that the text of 
the play represents Shakespeare’s incomplete 
draft. 

In other matters the editors go rather 
different ways. Faced with only one sub- 
stantive text, that of the Folio, which, he 
believes, was derived either from Shake- 
speare’s foul papers or from a scribal copy 
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of them, Mr. Maxwell wisely takes a con- 
servative line, sticking close to the original 
text and worrying sense out of it in his notes 
rather than emending. Here Dr. Walker 
has had the more difficult task, since Troilus 
and Cressida exists in two good texts, the 
quarto of 1609 and the Folio, and there are 
considerable difierences between them. It 
is well known that the first three pages of 
the Folio were set up from the quarto, but 
the relationship of the two texts from this 
point (1.2.235) onwards is more difficult. 
Dr. Walker’s view is that the rest of the 
Folio text was derived from a_hand- 
corrected copy of the quarto, which had 
been collated with Shakespeare’s foul papers, 
The copy for the quarto was, she thinks, a 
private transcript made from the foul papers 
by a scribe who had considerable difficulty 
in deciphering them. In these circumstances 
she concludes that the Folio is the safer 
guide to what Shakespeare wrote, but that 
the quarto cannot be ignored. and that it is 
the duty of the editor to be eclectic . This is, of 
course, what previous editors have been. 
Where Dr. Walker differs from them is in 
the way she acts on the logical deductions 
from her own theories. Believing that the 
Folio often reproduces quarto errors, she 
makes numerous emendations of readings 
on which the two substantive texts are in 
agreement. Some of these emendations are 
very attractive, as, for instance, Jull at 4.2.4 
for kill, but others seem distinctly hazardous, 
as when the collick of Q. and F. at 4.5.9 is 
replaced by the rare word choller, which is 
found nowhere else in Shakespeare’s work. 

There is also a marked contrast in the two 
introductions. Mr. Maxwell gives a full 
and fair account of the more important 
interpretations of Timon which have been 
put forward in recent years, and then pro- 
ceeds to build on them a judicious and 
balanced criticism of his own, which is, 
perhaps, in its quiet yet penetrating way, the 
best thing that has yet been written about 
this difficult and perplexing play. While 
recognizing that it contains a good deal of 
satire, he sees also that there is sympathy 
for Timon as well as criticism of him. 
Working from the fact that structurally the 
play is made up of two contrasting halves, 
he concludes that its central theme is the 
fault of excess, and that it is a study of the 
corruption of a potentially noble nature by 
a materialistic society. 

Dr. Walker is trenchant rather than 
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judicious. Realizing that Shakespeare is. as 
critical of the Trojans as he is of the Greeks, 
she adopts wholeheartedly O. J. Campbell's | 
view that the play is a comic satire | 
‘Comedy or Tragedy?’ is the question with 
which the reader finds himself confronted 
on the second page, as though the play must | 
be one or the other, and cannot possibly be 
both or neither. The answer Dr. Walker | 
gives to her own question is intended to” 
leave no doubts about the matter, but in the : 
course of it she is driven into finding comedy | 
in some unexpected places. She even goes ” 
so far as to commit herself to the opinion 
that the murder of Hector by Achilles and | 
his Myrmidons in 5.7. ‘is intentionally 
ludicrous’ and was intended ‘to amuse’, 
No attempt is made to relate the play to | 
Hamlet, with which it has much in common, | 
nor is any mention made of recent essays, | 
such as that by Dr. Tillyard in his Shake. 
speare’s Problem Plays, or the remarkable 
chapter in Professor Ellis-Fermor’s The 
Frontiers of Drama, in which Troilus and } 
Cressida is seen in another light. The effect 
of Dr. Walker’s downright and even dog: | 
matic, approach is to force an obvious kind 
of unity on the play, but at the price of 
depriving it of much of its richness aad 
complexity, for Troilus and Cressida, \ike 
Timon, is a play about corruption, a matter 
that Shakespeare never regarded lightly or 
treated cynically. 
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TWO LECTURES. The Nature of Comedy | 
and Shakespeare, by E. M. Tillyard. 
English Association Presidential Address, 
1958. Oxford University Press, pp. 15. 
5s. net. Education in a University, an 
Inaugural Address, by P. T. Nowell | 
Smith. Leicester University Press, 1958. } 
pp. 19. 1s. net. 

"THE Master of Jesus in his Presidential 

Address to the English Association 
discourses with his usual urbanity and acute- 
ness on the eternally interesting topic of 
the ‘ kinds’ of literature. The ‘ kinds’, con- 
sidered as ‘centres of compelling, at times 
tyrannous convention’, he dismisses as 
nearly all belonging to the past, and argues 
that ‘the only notion of literary kinds that 
is likely to commend itself today’ is the | 


psychological one. From these premises he | 


passes to the consideration of the ‘kind’ 
called Comedy. The meaning of Comedy 


that he stresses is that associated with the | 
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word ‘Picaresque’. The most important 
meaning attaching to this word is defined as 
‘the desire to shed the burdens of duty to 
self and society without paying too severe a 
price’. The last section of the lecture is 
devoted to highly suggestive and stimulating 
remarks on Shakespearean Comedy. There 
is rich wisdom in a couple of pages on Fal- 
staff but the comedy which wins Dr. Till- 
yard’s highest commendation is As You 
Like It. ‘For all its apparent ease’, he 
writes, ‘no play of Shakespeare includes 
more or masters .its content more magnifi- 
cently. It is his supreme demonstration of 
how the process of living in society can by 
the exercise of charity and wisdom, by 
warmth of heart and coolness of head, com- 
pass a surprising and splendid richness of 
content ’. 


Professor Nowell Smith in his inaugural 
lecture on his appointment to the Chair of 
Philosophy in the new University of 
Leicester appropriately chooses ‘ Education 
in a University’ as his subject. Quoting 
the old definition of a University as a place 
for the advancement and dissemination of 
knowledge, he invites his audience to con- 
sider the word ‘knowledge’ in this con- 
nexion. The kind of knowledge that a 
University should disseminate, he argues, is 
not information but skill, ‘the know-how, 
the ability to find out’. He also gives the 
salutary reminder that ‘students have lives 
to lead as well as jobs to do and we should 
equip our students for their leisure as well 
as for their business’. He pleads for the 
inclusion of the history of scientific thought 
and the logic of scientific thinking to be 
regarded as no longer ‘optional or peri- 
pheral subjects’ but as ‘central and essen- 
tial’ in the education of scientists; but most 
of his lecture is devoted to the Humanities, 
a term which he prefers to ‘Arts’. He 
defines the Humanities broadly as ‘litera- 
ture, history and philosophy’, representing 
the three central powers of the human mind, 
creative imagination, practical wisdom and 
logical thought’, and he pleads for a 
balanced Humanities degree course, which 
‘shall develop the creative, practical and 
logical powers of our students’. He shows 
how this programme is acually carried out 
at Oxford in the Greats School and makes 
interesting suggestions for the devising of a 
General Humanities Course to suit the 
different needs of students in the modern 
universities. 
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There is surely something strange about 
the economics of publishing lectures. The 
Leicester University Press manages to print 
Professor Nowell Smith’s lecture excellently 
and sell it for a shilling. Why should the 
purchaser have to pay five times this amount 
for the pamphlet containing Dr. Tillyard’s 
address, which is about the same size and is 
not distinguished by any superiority in 
paper or typography? 


A HANDBOOK OF FLAGS, by Preben 
Kannik (translated from the Danish) 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1958. Price 16s. 


"THERE has been in this country since the 

war an increasing interest in heraldry, 
as is shown by the foundation of the 
Heraldry Society. The study of flags is one 
which appeals to a rather different public: 
but their origin was closely bound up with 
that of heraldic badges and coats of arms. 
The Handbook which Messrs. Methuen now 
publish should appeal to the heraldry en- 
thusiast as well as to anyone who likes to be 
able to identify any flags that he is likely 
to come across. In view of the current dis- 
cussions in the daily Press about the ‘ flags 
of convenience’ under which many 
merchant vessels are sailing today, the sub- 
ject is of topical as well as of general 
interest. 

The book is primarily a reference book, 
and consists mainly of illustrations of flags, 
shown in full colour and clearly printed. 
Over 800 flags are shown, national, naval, 
and mercantile, in use today: in addition, the 
coats of arms (many of them, it is true, of 
recent invention and unknown to the 
College of Heralds) of some 80 nations are 
illustrated. There is a brief section, which 
might well have been expanded in further 
detail, on the historical development of 
flags, and there is an adequate glossary of 
terms. But the most valuable part of the 
letterpress consists of short notes on the 
individual coats of arms and flags. In 
most cases these notes are concerned with 
dates of adoption and explanations of the 
devices or symbols employed: in the case of 
the more historically interesting coats of 
arms, it is a pity that the actual blason is 
not given in heraldic terms, though the 
heraldic shields are of course here treated 
as only of secondary importance. To an 
English reader, the notes on such famous 
flags as the so-called ‘ Union Jack’ (Nos. 98 
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and 101), the White Ensign (No. 105), the 
Prince of Wales’ Standard (No. 128) or the 
Cing Ports flag (No. 148) are perhaps 
especially interesting: hardly less so those 
on the flags attributed to the national saints 
—St. George (No. 99), St. Andrew (No. 100) 
and St. Patrick (No. 102). But it is delight- 
ful, too, to discover on the flag of the Presi- 
dent of Israel (No. 424) the Seven-branched 
Candlestick from the temple of Jerusalem 
(had Mr. Ben Gurion, one wonders, been 
studying the famous carvings on the Arch 
of Titus at Rome?): or to be told, of the 
arms of the Soviet Union, that they were 
“composed in Opposition to the rules of 
heraldic tradition hitherto accepted ”! 

The book is arranged geographically: 
certain advantages are claimed by the pub- 
lishers for such arrangement, but, the book 
being primarily for reference, it would have 
been perhaps handier for use if the 
countries had been placed in alphabetical 
order. 

NorMAN Monk-JOnegs. 


BERGSON by Ian W._ Alexander. 
HEIDEGGER by Marjorie’ Grene. 
(Studies in Modern European Literature 
and Thought). Bowes and _ Bowes, 
London. Each Vol. 10s. 6d. 


HESE are the two latest additions on the 
philosophical side of this excellent 
series, which is now beginning to take shape. 
Both the present authors have very special 
qualifications to write upon the two philo- 
sophers in question. Professor Alexander’s 
thesis on Gabriel Marcel (to whom he dedi- 
cates this volume) is a well-known master- 
piece, and readers of the philosophical 
reviews must remember his numerous 
articles on a very wide range of thinkers, 
especially French, from the 18th c. to the 
present day. Marjorie Grene was a student 
under Heidegger in the University of Frei- 
burg where he held the Chair of Philosophy. 
She is a prolific writer and lecturer on 
Existentialism. Sections of the present 
study are taken from lectures given in the 
University of Chicago. 

Bergson is a philosopher of whom little is 
heard or written these days in spite of the 
recent cult of Proust whose works he so 
obviously influenced. Prof. Alexander does 
well to attempt to revive his philosophy and 
establishes the relation with the existentialist 
thinkers especially Marcel and also with 
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Merleau-Ponty. In fact he goes some way 
to proving him to be the real forerunner of 
the present movements. He is also con. 
cerned with Bergson as a psychologist and 
aesthetist. 


of reviving an interest in that philosopher, 
Miss Grene’s study is one which is intended 
to clarify and bring a knowledge of the up 
to-present obscure philosophy of _ the 
German writer to English readers to whom 
he is a closed book or little more than a 
name vaguely connected with French 
existentialism. Hers is a difficult task in so 
short a work. She has done it most ably, 
This study is both penetrating and lucid, 
Nor does she hesitate to criticize the latter 
trends of Heidegger’s thought. 
readers will no longer have an excuse for 
not understanding the elements of his great 
contribution to the intellectual thought of 
our times. 

Both volumes contain a useful although 
necessarily scanty bibliography. One sees 
immediately, alas, how little has _ been 


written in English on either philosopher. | 


Readers may like to be reminded however 
that a new and complete translation of 
Heidegger’s “Being and Time” has 
appeared in the “ Library of Philosophy and 
Theology”. Every serious student 
modern European literature should read 
these two vital studies—in fact they should 
be read in conjunction with each other. 

The valuable relationship indicated by 
Prof. Alexander between Whitehead and 
Bergson’s thinking makes one wonder why, 
so far, no English writers have been in- 
cluded in the series. One can only hope that 
this is not, in the minds of the Editors, a 
question of Europe beginning—or ending— 
at the Channel. 
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He also deals competently with | 
his treatment of religious thought and ethics, | 
Whereas the volume on Bergson is by way | 


English | 
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